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A Bargain 

“an advantageous purchase” 

—The Century Dictionary 

W E are offering at the present 
time the greatest bargain we 
have ever offered, and when 
we use the word “BARGAIN” we 
mean “an advantageous purchase.” 

During the six months between Jan¬ 
uary 1st and July 1st, we sold just over 
70,000 sets of The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, “Handy Volume” issue, and the 
money value amounted to just over 
$5,000,000. The publishers had sold to 
the general public before we made our 
offer just over 75,000 sets, and the money 
valueamountedto $13,500,000. Thuswe 
sold practically the same number of 
sets, and 

saved the public $8,000,000 

Yet the saving of this vast amount to our 
customers would not necessarily mean “a 
bargain,” because if the Britannica was not 
useful to them it would not be “an advan¬ 
tageous purchase,” even if we did make a 
reduction of about 60 per cent in the price. 

The total sales of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—that is, the publishers’ sale and 
our sale—are just 147,384 sets of this useful 
work purchased within a short time, or a 
total of 4,274,136 volumes. 


NOW WHY have the people of the U. S. made this enormous 
purchase of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica? 

It seems to us that it is because the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica is THE MOST USEFUL 
work that has ever been published, and the 
prices and terms on which we offer it make it a 
very great “BARGAIN.” 



Below you will find a map of the U. S. showing the population and number of sets of The \ 

Encyclopaedia Britannica sold in each State. Look and see how many sets have been sold in your State, 3 

some of which must be in your own vicinity. We could send you letters of recommendation from ji 

practically every prominent man in the U. S., but instead of doing that, if you will send us the coupon i 

at the end of this advertisement we will give you a LIST OF THE OWNERS NEAR YOU. You ) 

can then ask some of the actual buyers and users of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica whether they 
think you would find the work useful. 



Only $ 


1 


down and $3 a month for a limited period and you own 
the complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes 






















“Did These 147,384 People Make a Mistake 
in Buying, or Are You Making a Mistake in Not 
Buying the New Encyclopaedia Britannica?” 


T HE Editor would be most pleased to answer any question that you 
might ask regarding the contents of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and how it 
would be useful to you. 


A short time since a gentleman wrote asking if one could 
learn to PLAY CHESS from the Encyclopaedia Britannica-—a 
manufacturer of suit-cases asked what articles he ought to read 
to know all about LEATHER, the raw material of his business. 
A lady wrote asking for the articles she ought to read to make 



a study of SHAKESPEAREAN LITERA¬ 
TURE. A mother wrote, saying: “Rainy 
days are troublesome to me because I don’t 
know how to keep my CHILDREN BUSY 
INDOORS. Will the Encyclopaedia help 
me ?’* A lady wrote asking what articles 
to study regarding HOUSE DECORA¬ 
TIONS. A farmer wrote asking if the book 
contained information on SILOS. A man 
wanted to know if birds did harm or good 
on A FARM. Another man, whether he 
could learn from the Britannica anything 
in regard to INSURING HIS LIFE. 
Another wrote that he was a COTTON 
GOODS buyer and wanted to know what 
articles he ought to read to help him in 
his business. 

All of these inquires and thousands of others were satis¬ 
factorily answered. 

Remember the Britannica is now sold at a BARGAIN, and 
by “BARGAIN” We mean “an advantageous purchase” for you. 

Send us at once the coupon asking us to send you, free of 
charge, “THE BOOK OF 100 WONDERS” which will tell you 
all about the new Encyclopaedia Britannica; or, if you have 
children, ask for the booklet “HOW TO GIVE YOUR BOYS 
AND GIRLS A BRITANNICA TRAINING”; or, tell us what 
you are specially interested in, what is your hobby, your business 
or your profession, or specify what you want to study up on 
and we will have the Editor write and tell you how to do it. 
Test the book through us. 

“THE BOOK OF 100 WON¬ 
DERS,” which we offer you is 
about the same size as a standard 
magazine and is filled with inter¬ 
esting reading matter and numerous 
pictures—and is FREE. You will 
find it a really fascinating book and 
one that will give you information 
on 100 of the World’s W^onders. 

Mail Coupon At Once. Putting a Cross Against the Items You Wish Sent You 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, postpaid, a copy of “The Book of 100 
Wonders.” 

Please send me, postpaid, a copy of “How to Give Your 
Boys and Girls a Britannica Training.” 

Please send me the names of owners and users in my 
neighborhood. 

Please have the Editor write me what information I can get 
out of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in regard to my 

business, which ist__ 

or my profession, which is___ _ _ 

or my hobby, which is__ 

30-h Yours truly. 

Name_:_1__ 

Address_. 


$ 1| down and $3 a month for a limited period and you own 
.1. the complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes 































©maeini amid ttlhie Presidency 

By Carrie Chapman Catt 

Presldesat of tlhe M&tiioim&l Womasa Suffrage Association 


70MEN may prove a deciding factor in the coming presidential election. 

' This is a fact admitted by all who have familiarized themselves with the 
situation. Not only do women have a share in the determination of 91 
electoral votes, but they are a virile force to be reckoned with in any 
campaign into which they throw themselves with vigor and enthusiasm. 
Republican women in 1888 organized a Republican Women’s Auxil¬ 
iary with Mrs. J. Ellen Foster as chairman. The women in this department joined in 
the campaign speaking all over the country, Mrs. Foster herself being the chief woman 
orator. From that time on, the Republican Women’s Auxiliary has been more or less a 
permanent factor in presidential campaigns. 

The Democratic women organized locally about the same time in New York, Chicago 
and other cities, but did not have a national auxiliary woman’s committee until 1912, at 
which time Mrs. J. Borden Harriman took the chairmanship. 

The main object of these committees heretofore has been to make appeals to the 
women voters in the West and to secure as many as possible of them in support of their 
respective parties, but since 1912 five 
states have granted full suffrage to their 
women and Illinois has granted the right 
to vote for presidential electors. It is 
good policy, therefore, for the great polit¬ 
ical parties to consider the woman’s vote 
more seriously than has been the case 
heretofore, and both great parties have 
already made their plans to catch the 
woman’s vote, if it is to be caught, by 
means of well organized women’s com¬ 
mittees and special appeals made by 
women to women. 

An interesting factor in the campaign 
is the fact that every candidate for pres¬ 
ident on big or little party tickets is a suf¬ 
fragist and every political platform has a 
suffrage plank conspicuously written in it. 

r THE other day a man in an indignant 
1 letter to a New York newspaper an¬ 
nounced that he should not vote for a 
certain candidate because he had come 
out for woman suffrage. That means 
that the poor fellow has no candidate for 
whom he can vote at all, since all of them 
have come out for woman suffrage. 

The National American Woman Suf¬ 
frage organization in 1875 caused a fed¬ 
eral suffrage amendment to be intro¬ 
duced into Congress, and has supported 
that amendment ardently ever since but 
with the realization that not until there 
was a larger sentiment for the enfran¬ 
chisement of women could the amend¬ 
ment be passed by Congress and ratified 
by three fourths of the states. 

The addition of six new suffrage states 
in the past four years, the near suffrage 
victories in other states which were not 
won, has given the amendment in Con¬ 
gress an importance it never had before. 

Women throughout the country are turn¬ 
ing to that federal amendment for relief 
from their political disabilities as never 
before. There are two chief reasons. 

First, the women of the United States 
have seen the suffrage extended to the 
women of foreign lands one by one until 
now women vote in a large number of 
European and Asiatic countries, to say 
nothing of the great Commonwealths of 
Australia and New Zealand, which long 
ago gave the full suffrage to their women. 

Across our northern border women have 
some form of suffrage throughout the 
whole of Canada, while in the three great 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta women have universal suf¬ 
frage on the same terms as men. As this 
territory is nearly equal to all of the ter¬ 
ritory of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River, the gain is most sig¬ 
nificant. 

All these extensions of suffrage to 
women have been made by acts of Par¬ 


liament and not by the submission of the question to the rank and hie of voters. 
Consequently, as American women have seen the ballot given to their sisters all over the 
world—in Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Sweden, Iceland—they have felt that the Republic of the United 
States is not giving them a square deal when it demands that the majority of the voters 
in a State must ratify a woman suffrage amendment before their women can vote. 

Second, when the question of woman suffrage has been submitted to the voters of 
States, suffragists have discovered that honest elections are rarely secured. 

As the Honorable Champ Clark said the other day in Washington, 1 ‘Then . 

opposed to woman suffrage, but all the ignorant, illiterate and evil forces £ 

ficult to convince an illiterate man that women are intelligent enough to vote. _ 

" " riminally inclined, that the virtues of women are assets worth having in a 


ire good and intelligent people 
3 solidly opposed.” It is dif- 
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By WILLIAM MER1IAM ROUSE 

ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY E. COWEN 


MAN can do with himself what he will, 
m’sieu. In your tongue you say that a 
man cannot lift himself by his boot¬ 
straps, which is true as to his body. 
Yet, certainly, if he takes firm hold 

upon his soul, he can lift himself. 1, 
Jean Dugal, will tell you of one who 

* lifted himself thus. 

It was in Quebec that I first saw him, in a barber 
shop of the Rue de la Fabrique. He cut my hair; and 
as often as two or three times a minute he coughed. 
It was a little, ugly cough, deep down, that pounded at 
him from within. He kept his lips 
closed and swallowed the cough so 
well that one a dozen feet away could 
not have heard. This barber was & 
small man, with a thin neck and red 
color high up on his cheeks. 

“You have a bad cough,” I said,, 
after a time. He started so that his 
shears slipped, and then bent close to 
my ear. 

“M’sieu, I beg of you!” he whis¬ 
pered. “My employer works but two 
chairs away, and if once he under¬ 
stands that I have an affliction of the 
lungs, I shall be discharged!” 

“You are a fool,” I told him, 
earnestly but in a low voice. “Out¬ 
side is the clean air of Canada, that would cure you; 
yet you shut yourself up in a hot, little room to die!” 

“It is necessary that one should eat every day!” 

“But yes!” I understood what he meant. “Come 
out to Beauport and I will give you work with my 
men, cutting ice upon the Saint-Laurent.” 

“It must be cold on the river,” he answered, slowly. 
“And the wind.” 

DY that time he had finished with me and I was glad 
D to go away, for his was the face of a man sorely 
stricken. Half an hour later I was passing the shop 
again, on my way to the railroad station, when from 
within came a sudden uproar. Out popped the little 
barber, struggling into his overcoat. 

“M’sieu!” he cried, as he fell into step beside me. “I 
saw you,j ist now through the window and left a custo¬ 
mer half shaved! You are the first man, who has 
spoken kindly to me in a long time, and l am going to 
take that job on the river!” 

Eh bien! The next morning he came to the Brasserie 
Beauport, whence my teams started out, and I learned 
that his name was Paul Pouliot. I had little faith that 
this barber would last half a day, m’sieu, for the wind 
upon the Saint-Laurent will sometimes stagger a 
strong man, and if there is a little frozen mist in the 
air, a hundred needles prick the face. 

Pouliot and I were the last to go out on the river 
that morning, and as we started, the first blast of a gale 
struck us with, the slap of a mighty hand. He curled 
up like a worm that has been stepped on, and whim¬ 
pered aloud. I stopped. For perhaps a minute we 
stood there staring at each other, and I was almost 
ashamed to look upon what was revealed in his eyes. 
His soul was uncovered. Weak, sickly, it fought to 
gather strength to itself and make the body go on. 
Each moment I expected to see him turn and run back 
to the shore. 

Suddenly he put his head down. His frame stiffened 
and he breasted the gale. 

“What-did-you-stop-for?” he panned. “I don’t 
need help!” 

I began to have some admiration for this little bar¬ 
ber of Quebec and I gave him the task of keeping 
count of the ice cakes taken ashore. Even then I had 
to watch him, for he was half dead with the cold, and 
once it was necessary to make an errand so that he 
could go ashore and get warm. Yet the day might 
have gone well with Paul Pouliot, if it had not been for 
one of those accidents, seemingly inspired by the devil, 
which come to us often on the river. 

It was toward the middle of the afternoon and the 
barber was standing on the edge of the open water, 
where we had cut away the ice, counting the number 
of cakes with which a sleigh was loaded. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the wooden trough up which these cakes 
were pushed, was a stupid fellow called Pierre Lachance. 

Lachance pushed a little too hard on the end of his 


pole and all of a sudden his legs 
slipped out from under him. He 
went into the water with a great 
splash, down and up again quick¬ 
ly. He passed under the trough 
and his head bobbed at the feet of 
Paul Pouliot, within reaclT 
of that one’s hands. Pouliot 
needed but to 
bend over and 
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drag the man out. Instead, he stood there trembling, 
with his jaw hanging down and his eyes like glass. 

This was but a moment. Then Jacques fils a Tobie, 
a big and dare-devil habitant, leaped to the wooden 
trough and let himself drop info the water, holding on 
with one hand and reaching out the other to Lachance. 

It was a life saved, m’sieu. We pulled them in and 
they ran ashore for dry clothing. 

The affair marked Paul Pouliot and set him apart 
from the men of my gang. Those who had seen him 
standing there trembling, told the others, and he be¬ 
came a coward in the minds of all. I, myself, felt that 
he had’used his full strength of mind and body before 
the accident and that he no more than half knew what 
was happening. Certainly, when night came he was 
the most miserable man I have ever seen and I felt 
sure he would sleep in a warm room the next day. 

Pouliot did not sleep in a warm room the next day. 
He was at the Brasserie as soon as any of us, walking 
as though lame in the legs and with both cheeks and 
his nose swollen from frost-bite. Somehow, during the 
night, he had found strength of will to bring himself 
.there. His suffering made me ache; and I knew there 
would be more than cold to trouble him. When 
Jacques fils a Tobie came around the corner it hap¬ 
pened as I feared. 

“Bonjour, M’sieu de Poulet!” he shouted, and there 
was a great laugh. Pouliot is something like poulet, 
which means chicken. So you see, m’sieu, the rough 
wit of the habitant had struck upon a name that 
tickled the fancy of the men. ■ All that day, and for a 
long time thereafter, Pouliot was “Paul the Chicken.” 

OUT Paul the Chicken made no answer to the many 
•D things my men said to him. That second night his 
legs could hardly carry him ashore, but on the third 
morning there seemed to be less stiffness in his walk 
and he held his shoulders back. He took a hand at 
hard work with the others and, after a few more days, 
. he was doing his share. Moreover, the men, all save 
Jacques fils a Tobie, grew tired of taunting him. The 
habitant never let pass a change to call Paul the 
Chicken by that name. Yet I do not think he knew he 
was a bully. He was strong and full of life, like a great 
animal, and he amused himself without thinking at all 
of right and wrong. 

The days passed and grew into weeks, and it was 
marvelous to see the change taking place in the 
little barber of the Rue de la Fabrique. At length he 
stopped coughing altogether. Those devilish red spots 
went away from his cheeks and, his faee became brown 
all over. He filled out, and five years dropped away 
from him. He walked with a swing to his body and 
his eyes were clear, clear, like wells of water. I was 
very glad. 

“M’sieu Dugal,” he said one day, finding me alone. 
“You have saved my life. I shall live—and now I 


“Not I.” His words had been pleasant to hear, but 
one must speak the truth. “You saved yourself— 
with the help of le bon Dieu!” 

“I will not argue that,” he answered me. “At least, 
you are my true friend. Think of it, M’sieu Dugal! 
Sometime, perhaps, I can marry and there will be little 
children without the curse of sickness upon them! For 
I have been to a doctor in Quebec and he says that two 
years more out-of-doors will put me beyond all fear!” 
“Good! I will see that you have the work to do!” 
“But no!” He hesitated, and bitterness came into 
his voice. “It. would be better not to work with these 
same men again. They will never forget the day 
.Lachance went into the water!” 

“Poof!” I cried, affecting great astonishment. “Are 
you still thinking of that?” 

“Always, m’sieu!” he said, soberly. “Always!” 

T HEN others came and I had no chance to say more; 

for I wanted to show him the folly of remembering 
a weakness more than long enough to profit by it. 

Not long after the day when Pouliot spoke to me 
thus, we left an old cutting. Both Jacques fils a Tobie 
and he had been working there, and as I walked along 
behind the men and teams going away from that place, 
it came to me that neither of them was in sight. I 
looked back, and saw nothing. But there was a big 
pile of broken ice cakes beside the cutting, and a feel¬ 
ing that something might be wrong behind that pile 
made me turn and run toward it. 

I peered around one end of the pile, and stopped 
quickly. Pouliot and Jacques fils a Tobie were facing 
each other; the big habitant with a grin. But my 
little barber was not amused. 

“You have called me Paul the Chicken too much,” 
he said. “Now you’ve got to fight! ’ ’ 

“Sac,re!” laughed Jacques. “It will not be a fight, 
little chicken!” 

At that Pouliot leaped for him. Now, the barber 
had become strong in the arms and back, with much 
bending up and down over an ice-saw, but he did not 
stand higher than the shoulder of the man who had 
tormented him; and that one had muscles hardened 
through a lifetime. Yet with the odds as they were, 
my barber staggered the habitant and struck half a 
dozen blows that must have made his head sing. 

Jacques fils a Tobie bellowed like a bull, with sur¬ 
prise and pain and rage. He took hold of Paul Pouliot 
and lifted him up. Then, before I could get around 
the corner of that pile of ice, he had run to the open 
water of the cutting and plunged the little man in, all 
over from head to heels. He flung him sprawling 
over the ice. 

At that instant I reached Jacques fils a Tobie and 
you may be sure, m’sieu, that I cuffed him with great 
pleasure. I jammed him up against those* * ice blocks 
and put my knee in his stomach and talked to him 
earnestly, cuffing now and (Continued on page 825) 








HE DITTY of our childhood that 
told of Mary’s garden, where there 
were “Silver bells and cockle shells 
and pretty maids all in a row,” was 
not so remote from actuality, in at 
least one respect, as we are apt to 
think. If we substitute for cockle 
shells the name of that other and more notable bivalve, 
the Oyster, we won’t be far from the mark. For, now¬ 
adays, oysters are grown in gardens. Their culture has 
become a science; their life history, from the time the 
seed is sown to the date of their appearance on the 
table, is a fascinating romance. 

The popular idea of the source of oysters is that they 
grow wild in creeks, estuaries, etc., and that men go 
out in little boats and catch them, a bushel or two at a 
time, somewhat as clams are caught. As a matter of 
fact, not one bushel in one thousand of mature oysters 
ready for market, is found growing naturally. This ap¬ 
plies to the product of the waters of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and in a lesser degree, to those of Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Oyster farming is now a productive industry that 
may well be compared to grain farming on the enor¬ 
mous grain fields of the West, where tens of thousands 
of acres are sown and harvested under one manage¬ 
ment. The growing of oysters, however, is a far more 
complicated, expensive, and hazardous enterprise than 
is the growing of grain. 

A large oyster farm comprises many thousand acres 
of land from fifteen to seventy-five feet below the sur¬ 
face in great bodies of salt water, such as Narragansett, 
Peconic, Gardiners, Great South, Delaware and Chesa¬ 
peake Bays. Often, these farms are situated several 
miles from shore, so that a strong field glass is required 
in order to identify objects on the distant land, that 
serve for ranges in locating the boundaries of the 
oyster farms. 

T HE small boats used in the catching of wild Oysters 
would be absolutely useless in the propagation, 
planting or harvesting of the crops on these great deep- 
sea farms. The grounds are, in some instances, several 
miles in extent, and steamers and gasoline boats are 
employed in their exploitation. Some of the larger 
steamers are more than a hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and thirty feet wide. They average 8,000 
bushels of oysters per day, in water thirty to sixty feet 
deep, or, in other words, as deep as a six-story building 
is high. 

Between catching the few wild oysters that grew 
naturally, in the way that clams and escallops are now 
caught, and a great productive industry, there is as 
complete a revolution as that from the village smithy 
of former days, where articles of iron work for use in 
the farmhouse or the field were made, to the modern 
hardware factory, employing thousands of skilled 
operatives, and using steam or electric power for every 
operation where it is practicable to apply it. 

As an illustration, one of the large steamers above 
described, goes out in the morning at seven o’clock, 
and by four or five in the afternoon has caught several 
thousand bushels of seed oysters from the grounds 
where they have been artificially propagated. At five 
o’clock it departs for the maturing grounds a hundred 
and twenty miles away, where the oysters are to be 
grown and fattened. 

The steamer reaches these distant grounds at six or 
seven o’clock the next morning. The oysters are gatli- 


improved kinds of packages to insure the delivery of 
oysters in perfect condition, throughout all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The packing houses and 
equipment are also inspected by health authorities, 
and are open to the inspection of the public. 

The conservation of our food products is one of the 
most important studies of those who are considering 
the welfare of the fast growing population of this con¬ 
tinent. The propagation and culture of oysters is pro¬ 
ducing food for millions and employment for tens of 
thousands. The output has been so increased in recent 
years that the price of oysters has not advanced, while 
the price of meat and many other kinds of food has in¬ 
creased from twenty-five to forty per cent. This fact 
enables the intelligent housekeeper to cut the cost of 
living appreciably. 

B UT the question may naturally be asked: How 
are the little oysters propagated before they are 
taken to other grounds for maturing, fattening, and 
flavoring? This is one of the vast developments of the 
industry in recent years. The oyster farmer, or prop¬ 
agator, must first acquire a title to his lands under 
water; otherwise, he is guaranteed no return for his 
heavy outlay. The agricultural farmer could not 
afford to plant his crops unless he was assured the 
right to harvest them; it is just as necessary that the 
oyster farmer should have the right to harvest his 
oysters. Therefore, laws have been enacted in many 
of the states, enabling those who desire to plant and to 
cultivate oysters to acquire title to the lands. In some 
states these titles are permanent upon payment for the 
grounds, while in other states, the authorities grant a 
lease for a term of years, upon payment of the rental 
by the oyster cultivator. 

The planter having purchased or leased such 
grounds as he may need from the state authorities, he 
scrapes from the bottom, with dredges worked by 
oyster steamers, the trash or loose material, and the 
enemies of the oyster that may be occupying it. This 
is usually a vast labor, and involves great expense. In 
one case which fell under the observation of the writer, 
many thousands of bushels of starfish, besides a vast 
amount of debris, were removed from one hundred 
acres of oyster ground in Narragansett Bay. 

After “cleaning the ground,” as it is called, the 
oyster farmer distributes, say 500,000 bushels, of empty 
oyster shells over a thousand acres of sea bottom, and 
plants among these shells 50,000 bushels of mature 
oysters, to furnish the eggs and milt. 

A single female oyster lays from five million to thirty 
million eggs during the month of June. These are ex¬ 
pelled about the end of June in northern waters and 
earlier in southern waters, and are fertilized by the 
milt while floating.' The milt is produced by the male 
oysters in numbers almost beyond computation. 

The oyster of the multitude, meaning the moderate¬ 
sized oyster, is by all odds, the best oyster. The big¬ 
gest joke ever perpetrated on the oyster-consuming 
public in this country is the fancy, mammoth oyster 
served in expensive restaurants and hotels. These 
bloated, unwieldy bivalves on their eight-inch shells are 
supposed to represent the acme of succulence, and the 
price deludes the diner into the belief that he must be 
swallowing something choice. 

As a matter of fact, these pallid monsters are poor 
eating. The small oyster has twice the flavor, looks 
healthier, is healthier and yields better value for the 
money. 


ered in by steam power; but they are shoveled back by 
a crew of fifteen to eighteen men. There is a double set 
of officers, engineers, and firemen, so that those who 
have managed the vessel during the day, sleep during 
the night, and.wee versa. The steamer has comfortable 
living quarters for twenty-five officers and men. She 
cruises over the ground, while the deck hands dis¬ 
tribute the oysters as evenly as possible over hundreds 
of acres. 

T HESE maturing grounds are situated in the great 
open bays often a hundred miles or more from the 
places where the baby oysters are propagated, and far 
from the sources of contamination that may have 
existed contiguous to the creeks, rivers, and estuaries 
that formerly yielded their scanty crops of wild oysters. 

These great oyster farms, comprising from 5,000 to 
25,000 or more acres under one management, are often 
situated miles from land, where the bottom is con¬ 
stantly swept by deep, clean currents of salt water. 
The use of the open waters in the great bays and sounds 
has also been increased by the fact, that the oyster 
grounds in the vicinity of cities and in rivers, creeks, 
and harbors, have been largely abandoned, and those 
that are in the neighborhood of such localities are now 
inspected by competent bacteriological experts em¬ 
ployed by state authority. 

They analyze the meat of the oysters, the liquor in 
the shell, and the water where they grow; and the 
marketing of oysters from a place that does not pass 
the standards established for purity, is forbidden. 
Then, too, the shipping firms have installed refrigera¬ 
ting plants and sterilizing plants, and are using many 

















By VANCE PALMER 



4.RTLEY DEANE sat at the little table 
turning a glass of Dutch beer round in 
his fingers and beating time with his 
foot to the staccato sobbing of violins 
that was going on behind him. It 
was after ten, and the four-hundred- 
ton schooner that carried supplies for 
the arrowroot plantations along the coast had been in 
hardly more than an hour, but there was no cargo 
to come off that night. Deane himself was not so 
preoccupied as usual with thoughts about cargo, for 
it was his last trip. Besides, there was an altogether 
different worry on his mind. 

“Better say nothing at, all about it,” said the mate 
abruptly. 

In his voice there was a suggestion that he was a 
little tired of the matter. Although an American, too, 
he was of different build from Deane, being short and 
nuggety, with a round head jammed down tight 
on powerful shoulders. It was his .forte to treat 
abstract things with a large casualness, and his grey 
eyes looked out quizzically from his red face as if 
wondering at the captain’s scruples. 

“I never intended to say anything about it,” said 
Deane. “I’ve had enough experience of these Dutch 
authorities. They’d hold us up for a couple of 
months, and there’d be no end of official inquiries 
and meaningless bunk. But all the same-” 

He hesitated. The mate chewed the end off a 
cheroot and struck a match on the wooden table. 

“It was about the only sensible thing he ever did,” 
he grunted. 

“It was, and that’s the truth,” Deane assented, 
“but I don’t like leaving it at this. He might have 
had relations.” 

“None that will worry,” said the mate. “He 
brought a wife down from the F. M. S. or somewhere, 
but he treated her so badly that she left him in a 
month.” 

“That’s just it,” Deane cut in. “She might want 


to know.” 

The mate laughed sceptically in the lower part of 
his throat. 

“Not on your life. She’s forgotten she ever 
married him by now.” 

They smoked in silence for awhile, for the violins 
rose in aggressive crescendo, assisted by a piano that 
was dumb in three notes. A round of energetic 
applause came from the sleepy-eyed Dutchmen who 
were sitting at the little tables, drinking strange 
liquors, and the fat pianist on the raised platform 
rose and bowed, taking the handkerchief from under 
his collar and rubbing his hands. The three girls 
behind the fringe of palms listlessly rubbed their 
bows with resin and looked with bored eyes through 
the haze of cigar-smoke at the groups of drinkers, 
to whom their playing atoned for Van Goyt’s bad 
liquor. 

“I’ve got to get down to Sydney in six weeks,” 
said Deane, “or the Burns-Philp offer to buy the 
schooner mightn’t hold good. Otherwise I’d stay 
and see it out.” 

The mate tried to conceal .the jerk of impatience 
that twitched his spine. 

“I don’t see why you’re troubling your head about 
it,” he said., “It’s a matter of no account anyway.” 


H E yawned slightly behind his hand, for the 
violins had started operating again. Suddenly 
he rose and announced that he was going back 
to the schooner to turn in. But Deane sat with his 
half-empty glass in front of him, and there was an 
abstracted look in his eyes. The matter had made 
more impression upon him than upon the mate, for 
he had a finer imagination in the first place, and vio¬ 
lence of any kind set it working hard. Besides, he 
was not quite sure that he was clear of all responsi¬ 
bility, for, if he had kept Faguet away from liquor, 
he might never have jumped overboard. 

To be sure, the man was no great loss to the world, 
and no one up and down the coast would miss him 
for three minutes. A Frenchman from one of the 
old families in Hawaii, he had been cut off from his 
people for years, and at thirty he carried his doom in 
his face. On the veranda of his bungalow he lounged 
most of the day in his pajamas, wrapped in a drunken 
stupor, with the plantation going to ruin all around 
him. There was a report that he had married on a 
recent trip to Singapore, but Deane had never seen 
his wife. 

“Anyway,” he thought, “I wish the waster had 
died before he set foot aboard my schooner.” 


The first bars of a sqng from the platform made him 
switch round suddenly, for it was a ragtime he had 
never heard except on the gramophone he kept in his 
cabin. The singer was a dark girl with a red hibiscus 
in her hair, and something about her face riveted 
Deane’s attention. The darkness of her eyes was 
accentuated by the penciling of her eyebrows and 
her cheeks were slightly rouged, but, in contrast 
to the other two girls who sat in tired passivity be¬ 
hind the palms, she seemed to radiate with extraordi¬ 
nary youth and vitality. • 

For the first time that evening Deane’s train of 
thought was switched off his own affairs. He was 
sure that the girl was American and her presence there 
in that out-of-the-way seaport struck him as alto¬ 
gether unaccountable. He looked round at the room 
with its colored streamers and its air of sham gaiety, 
and a cold chill went down his spine. The crowd of 
planters, shipping clerks, and seafaring men were not 
listening with any attention to the song. They were 
blowing out clouds of tobacco-smoke and making jests 
about the girls on the platform, while the fat pianist 
surreptitiously wiped the perspiration from the back 
of his neck and signaled to the waiter to bring him 
an iced lager. 

Deane fancied the girl’s eyes were fixed on him 
curiously, challengingly,. There was an interval and 
she came down from the platform with the others and 
sauntered among the tables, her chin held high as 
if she were contemptuous of the whole dreary busi¬ 
ness. The look on Deane’s face as she passed him 
was too frank to be misinterpreted and there was the 
suggestion of a withdrawal into sanctuary in the 
way she sank down into the chair opposite. 

« r T' , HEY’RE rather pigs,” she said impulsively. 

I “You’re an American, aren’t you?” 

“California,” said Deane laconically. 

“I thought so,” she said. “I watched you and the 
other fellow come in. I haven’t spoken to a fellow- 
countryman for nearly two years.” 

“You wouldn’t be likely to,” he said. “Not in 
these latitudes.” 

He signaled to the waiter and she ordered coffee 
unenthusiastically. His quick, sailor’s eyes were 
scrutinizing her keenly, as if trying to sum her up. 
In spite of her casual, easy-going manner there was 
no coarseness in her fiber and her voice was more 
refined than the atmosphere of her talk. The ques¬ 
tion that had been sloWly formulating in his mind 
came out with a jerk. 

“How do you happen to be here at all?” he said. 

She gave him a long, slow look that had a touch of 
cynicism in it. 

“Why not? Life pushes us into all sorts of places.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but there’s a limit, I guess.” 

Her shrug seemed to indicate that she had never 
found one. 

“I was a soubrette in a company that started out 
to tour the East,” she said. “We disbanded at Ma¬ 
nila after three months of it. Until then I’d thought 
there was money in the East—the lot of us did.” 

“There is, if you knowhow to dig for it,” said 
Deane brusquely, “but it takes time to learn the 
right way.” 

There was a shrewdness in. her quick glance. 

“H’m. I guess you’ve learnt that.” 

“Not too well,” he said with a laugh. “I’m going 
home a little bit poorer than when I came. At least 
I would be if-” . 

He stopped suddenly. The look on her face 
expressed a mingled disappointment, envy, and 
resentment. He was astonished at the intensity 
of it. 

“Oh, you’re going home then,” she said. 

“I’m making down to Sydney now,” he told her. 
“I'll get a boat from there.” 

Somehow the admission seemed to sever the link 
of sympathy that had sprung up between them. 
He vaguely understood the look in her eyes and 
reflected that it was just as well she did not know 
he. was going home to cushioned comfort and a 
share in the richest shipping business in the Western 
States. There was a, short silence and he became 
conscious that the men at the other tables were 
watching them with an unpleasant kind of interest. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“ Only three weeks,” she replied. “It seemslonger.” 

“It would,” he said shortly. “The crowd that 
drops in here is sometimes pretty tough. And Van 
Goyt’s rather an old beast himself.” 


She shrugged her shoulders. 

“One gets to expect that here. I’ve lost most of 
my illusions since I first landed at Manila...but 
I’ve learnt how to look after myself, too.” 

She rose and smiled, but the defiant, confident 
look in her eyes was not as convincing as she meant 
it to be. The other girls were waiting for her on 
the platform, and the fat pianist was turning over 
his music impatiently. When the first bars sounded 
out Deane pushed the canvas curtains aside and went 
out into the lighted street which was quite silent 
except for a knot of quarreling Chinese stokers and 
a few drunken sailors lurching down to their boats. 
He hailed a sampan at .the jetty and rowed out to 
the schooner, which was lying a couple of hundred 
yards out with a lighter beside it. 

But when he went to his cabin it was not to sleep, 
though a light wind had dissipated the day’s heat. 
The vision of the girl, sitting there on the raised 
platform among the palms, made him uneasy, and 
the musty smell of stale tobacco and spilt liquor was 
still in his nostrils. So vivid was the impression 
she had made on him that he forgot all about Faguet, 
and the necessity of getting away without an elab¬ 
orate series of official inquiries. 

“We’ll have to wait for a few days, - ” he said to 
the mate next morning. “I must see about getting 
some cargo to make up for what we’re putting off 
here.” 

The mate looked at him curiously. 

“I thought you were dead anxious to get to sea 
again,” he said. 

“So I am,” said Deane swiftly, “but we can’t 
go out, too light. God knows what sort of weather 
we may strike before we reach Sydney.” 

He went off along the shore-front to see the agent, 
but when night came he was sitting in the cafe 
chantant of Van Goyt’s hotel, drinking black coffee 
and cognac, and trying to avoid the men he knew. 
Through the filmy haze of smoke the girl’s eyes 
met his, and there was a heightened color in her 
cheeks that transcended the cheap effects of the 
paintbox. More than mere curiosity was stirred in 
Deane. Beyond all personal interest he had an 
acute feeling that a countrywoman of his had no 
right to be there in such company. Moreover, in 
spite of the frank realism of her attitude, she did 
not belong to the same world as the other two women, 
whose thin necks had lost all the roundness of youth 
and whose disillusioned eyes showed that they had 
made their bargain with life. 

There was no hesitancy in the way she came up 
to his table during the interval: indeed, the absence 
of coquetry was the most amazing thing about her. 
It was as if she clung to frankness as to the last 
stronghold of her dignity. But to Deane, who had 
come to regard artifice as a fundamental instinct in 
women, this freshness was very great in its appeal. 
He sat looking at the way the firm lines of her throat 
faded into the filmy lace of her corsage, and the 
thought that such vital beauty was doomed to 
wither at this frowsy seaport he was leaving behind, 
jarred him like the touch of sharp steel on a raw 
nerve. 

S O it came to pass that when five days had 
elapsed the schooner was still lying at her 
anchorage, waiting, for some imaginary cargo. The 
mate who saw how things were going paced the still 
deck in impatience and swore irrelevantly at the 
half-caste crew. Since he had first joined Deane 
three years ago he had stuck to him a little closer 
than a brother, giving him the benefit of a quick, 
narrow brain and twenty' years’ experience of the 
toughest seaports in the world. And he knew that 
at that very port there were men so jealous of Deane 
and his schooner, that they would leap at the chance 
of getting a telling blow home. He wanted very 
badly to be out at sea again. 

“When a man like him gets walking up and down 
the deck at two in the morning there’s something 
worse than toothache the matter with him,” he 
muttered to himself. 

And still Deane lounged by day in the office of the 
agent, a thin Portuguese Jew, who promised him a 
full load, if he would only wait a week. 

There was a curious conflict going on in his mind. 
The vision of the girl sitting in that sordid hall haunted 
him at night, and he could not get over the feeling 
that some of the responsibility rested on him. Once 
while they sat talking, a drunken Finn at another table 
broke a beer glass over the (Continued on page 830) 



By JAMES MAX Jr. 




a ^ISYPHUS, an energetic Grecian and 
i god-like gentleman, once acquired 
jg- an everlasting reputation by get- 
1, ting the job of continually rolling 
% a tremendous stone up a gigantic 
hill without ever reaching the top. 

There are in Washington today three men who 
have won from him all his medals, blue ribbons 
and fame for hard work. They roll the tremen¬ 
dous stone up the gigantic hill and get to the top. 

They are Joe, Rudolph and Tom Sisyphus— 
otherwise known as Joseph P. Tumulty, Secre¬ 
tary to the President, and Rudolph Forster and 
Thomas W. Brahany, Assistant Secretaries to 
the President. 

When it comes to hard and sustained labor 
this modem Sisyphus family is a wonder, and 
only an eye-witness of the activities on a busy 
day in the White House offices can appreciate 
the remarkable results these men obtain. So gruelling is the work that Tumulty 
has a fixed rule of eating very lightly on Saturday evenings and Sundays and sleeping 
a great deal Sunday, on the theory that this gets him into good shape for the follow¬ 
ing week’s work. Forster and Brahany have not yet resorted to special diets. 

Joe, Rudolph and Tom are the three big middle-men who stand between the 
President of the United States and the hundred million people of the country, in 
so far as the wishes of the hundred million reach out to, or affect, the Chief Execu¬ 
tive. Their work is divided each day into three classes—personal contact with 
politicians of every class who want to see the President on subjects of varying 
importance; answering the letters and telegrams that come to the President from 
all sources; and meeting private citizens who approach the White House with 
ideas, requests and proposals as numerous as the sands of the seven seas. 

T O the average business man who is driven frantic by the tinkle of the telephone 
at his elbow, the telephone activities of the three secretaries would appear as 
appalling and incredible. On a really busy day between five hundred an d six hundred 
telephone calls come to the White House offices. There are, at the same time, about 
one hundred and seventy-five outgoing calls. There are, leading into the White House, 
four telephone trunk lines, a special line connecting with long distance, a special 
line from each of the eight executive departments of the government and two 
special lines from the Capitol building. Of these seven hundred or more telephone 
calls, a big majority are handled by the three men. They come from every imag¬ 
inable source, ranging from a Cabinet officer to a citizen desiring an invitation to 
one of the state receptions given by the President. 

Each one has to be treated with accuracy, courtesy and dispatch. That is, 
accuracy is always the object; but sometimes it is difficult. Not long ago a visitor 
to Washington got one of the switch-board operators and made known his desire 
to be invited to a White House function. He was exceedingly garrulous. 

“I’ll connect you with Mr. Brahany,” said the operator. 

“No,” retorted the visitor, “I don’t want to bother Mr. Brahany. I’ll tell it to 
you, and you can tell it to him.” 

This was during the morning hours when telephone calls are thickest. The 
operator listened to the flow of tile other’s conversation for one minute, “plugged 
out" and proceeded to connect up other calls. Every now and then he would 
“cut in” on the wire held by the visitor. The visitor kept on talking, an uninter¬ 
rupted stream that got nowhere. At the end of twenty- three minutes the operator 
cut in for the last time and said crisply: 

“All right, sir. I’ll make a memorandum to tell Mr. Brahany what you say.” 
“Thank you very much,” replied the other. “I 
appreciate your patience greatly.” 

Such long-winded calls, however, are rare. If 
they came often, the White House system of oper¬ 
ation would be put out of business. 

During the four days following the President’s 
letter to Senator Stone regarding the Chief Exec¬ 
utive’s stand on the submarine war situation, 
telegrams addressed to the President came in at 
the rate of between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand a day. The letters during the same 
time averaged a thousand a day. All these letters 
and telegrams are read by the clerical force in the 
office. They are classified as accurately as pos¬ 
sible. Sometimes ten or fifteen are pinned in one 
package because they say the same tiring and 
come from about the same sort of people. 

All of them go to the secretaries. More than 


half of them have to be read in full, or in a 
brief form, by Forster and Brahany. Some 
of these are then passed on to Tumulty. The 
President has less letter writing to do than any 
of the secretaries—although his exertion along 
this line is ample. It is impossible for the 
Sisyphus trio to dictate answers to such a mass 
of correspondence, but they have to see that the 
proper replies are sent. Every clerk in the office 
can read Forster’s shorthand notes. Tumulty 
and Brahany use longhand. 

All three of them, when they do not dictate 
the replies in full, “indicate” them by putting a 
few words on the upper right-hand corner of each 
letter or telegram. Such “indications” regard¬ 
ing communications on any subject read as 
follows: 

“President appreciates interest and thanks 
cordially.” 

“Message received, President regrets incident closed.” 

“President thanks for expression of opinion.” 

“Suggestion noted and will be carefully considered by President.” 

But there is one thing which the secretaries can not side-step in the matter of 
correspondence. They can abbreviate their dictation as has just been described, 
but they have to sign their letters with their own hands. There is no rubber-stamp 
business for the President or any of the three secretaries when it comes to signing 
letters and public documents. It has been calculated that the President and his 
secretaries sign their respective names in ink to letters and official documents more 
than a million times a year. 

Forster has been on his White House job for nineteen years. I asked him whether 
or not the signing of letters was a great nuisance. 

“You can figure it out for yourself,” he replied with that admirable patience to 
which he has been schooled by long contact with the American public. “Yesterday 
afternoon I nearly had pen paralysis.” 

Brahany and Forster answer personally more letters and telegrams than does 
Tumulty. The Secretary to the President deals generally with those which have 
to do with the most important matters of state and political appointments. All that 
he can not handle are sent forward for the President’s own dictation and signature. 

C OMMUNICATIONS of every description are coming to the President nowa¬ 
days. One received the other day read: 

“Honored. Sir: I am an ardent believer in national prohibition. I also approve 
of the Harrison drug act, which makes it hard for would-be morphine fiends to get 
the drug. But I am a great sufferer from neuralgia. Nothing but a small quantity 
of morphine can give me any relief. Down here in Texas the doctors won’t give 
me as much as I need. I shall appreciate it if.you’ll see to it that some arrangement 
is made whereby I can get the only medicine that does me any good.” 

Another read: 

“Your Excellency: Since you are such a wonderful historian yourself and must, 
therefore, take a great interest in having historical books go before the public, 1 
take the liberty of asking your kind offices in bringing to the attention of some 
good publishing house my work on, etc.” 

And so they run. One who has been “faithful to the interests and traditions of 
the Democratic party” wants an appointment as postmaster. A bride desires an 
autographed photograph “for good luck.” German sympathizers by the hundred 
offer their unsolicited and verbose advice. The pro-ally people send in their equally 
unsolicited and verbose suggestions. 

Hundreds congratulate the President on a 
speech he has made or a letter he has written. 
Others point out that he is entirely wrong in 
this position or that. Somebody wants addi¬ 
tional legislative encouragement for the Au¬ 
dubon Society. Somebody else has a pet 
charity which could be helped immensely by the 
President’s “personal interest.” A heart-broken 
mother wants her son pardoned from a federal 
penitentiary. An ambitious father desires his son 
to be given a commission in the army. The 
variety of the letters is indescribable. 

On top of these come letters from Senators, 
Representatives, national committeemen, state 
leaders, church dignitaries, men of the largest 
business affairs and philanthropists with interna¬ 
tional reputations. All these must receive an¬ 
swers commensurate (Continued on page 828) 
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TIhe Boot-Straps ©£ His Soul 

{Continued from Page 821) 

then to make sure that he took heed. I was not so bis that he could rest there in 


think he understood that he was not to 
call Pouliot “the Chicken” again, if he 
wanted to keep his ribs sound. 

Jacques went to his work growling; al¬ 
though I am sure he had no bloody plans 
for revenge in his head, such as you read 
of in stories. He was neither very good 
nor very bad, and he did not understand 
at all how his words had been like a knife 
I urned around and around in the soul of 
Paul the Chicken. 

Pouliot had run ashore for dry clothes 
and I sought him out, wishing to know if 
the ducking had broken his spirit. The 
freezing water of the Saint-Laurent gnaws 
to the bone; it stops a man’s very heart 
from beating. 

“Do you feel a chill?” I asked, search¬ 
ing his face. 

“No!” Plis eyes gleamed. “I am too 
strong for that! And I am going to grow 
stronger; for some day I shall put that 
devil, Jacques fils a Tobie, into the water, 
so he will know how it feels to go head 
under. I hate him!” 

I was sorry to have him say that. Paul 
Pouliot, who had grown to be more of a 
man daily since he had conquered him¬ 
self that first time, was in danger of losing 
all he had gained. I do not mean his 
health, m’sieu; I mean the character he 
had done such great things to build since 
the day he left a customer half shaved in 
the barber shop. 

After the fight he began a new battle. 
He fought with himself and I, knowing 
him well, could not say whether he was 
winning or losing. At times he looked at 
Jacques fils a Tobie with hate; at times 
he seemed to have forgotten the ducking 
in the Saint-Laurent. But in other things 
Paul Pouliot continued to live each day 
better, always ready to help and always 
doing a little more than his share. It was 
as though he were trying to pay a debt to 
le bon Dieu for the life that had been re¬ 
stored to him. 

At length Pouliot was received on a 
certain footing in my gang; no man re¬ 
spected him for courage and yet each 
gave him credit for his good will. The 
name of Chicken seemed to have been 
forgotten by the men; yet I have always 
thought that Jacques fils a Tobie tor¬ 
mented him out of deviltry when I was 
not within hearing, and that these were 
the days when hate was strong in the 
eyes of the barber. So matters stood as 
the end of the season drew near. 

One bitter day when the wind blew so 
hard that a man stood upon his feet with 
difficulty, I wished to make greater haste 
in the work, and so closed my eyes to a 
trick filled with danger; one that I had 
often forbidden. This trick was to leap 
upon a cake of ice marked out by the ice- 
plow and work it free while standing 
upon it. This was the quickest way, for 
a man’s weight aided his strength in 
breaking off the cake. But it was exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous, for a man must jump 
back to the solid ice in the same instant 
that his cake broke off—otherwise, he 
would be certain of a wetting and in con¬ 
siderable peril of death. 

Jacques fils a Tobie did this thing half 
a dozen times, springing into the air at 
exactly the right moment. The devil 
must have been in the man that day; for 
I saw him look at Paul Pouliot, who was 
by nature cautious, and grin each time 
after his feet were firmly planted on the 
solid ice. At last, m’sieu, my little bar¬ 
ber tried the trick—he tried, and suc¬ 
ceeded excellently, for being of small 
weight he was quick upon his feet. His 
eyes flashed as he looked at Jacques. And 
then Jacques began to break every block 
after the same manner, as much as to say, 
poof! this is nothing at all for a man to do! 

’"THEN happened what was sure to hap- 

pen. Jacques fils a Tobie, making a 
great show of carelessness, waited a second, 
too long before he jumped. That second 
was the difference between safety and the 
shadow of death. Before a single man of 
us could move he was down on his knees; 
slipping, sprawling, clutching at that ice- 
cake on which he straddled, while the 
wind drove it rapidly toward the other 
side of the cutting where thin ice had 
formed the night before. ' 

Half a dozen men jumped and reached 
. out their poles, but these fell short. 
Jacques fils a Tobie looked at us with the 
fear of death in his face. His block of ice 


safety until we found a way to aid him. 
It was a small piece and he was a heavy 
man; part of him was in the water all the 
time as he fought for new holds. A min¬ 
ute, perhaps, and his water-filled cloth¬ 
ing and stiffening arms would end the 
matter. 

The wind drove him against the thin 
ice. He managed to fling one leg upon it. 
It broke so quickly that he was nearly 
torn from that cake by which he held to 
life. He tried again and again, churning 
up water and, bits of ice. 

COME of the men were tearing planks 
^ from the troughs and flinging them out, 
only to see the wind blow them astray. 
Others were trying to make a long rope 
from the reins of a harness; and still, 
others were running in circles, as always 
at such times. I had taken a plank under 
each arm and started for the other side 
of the cutting when I chanced to look at 
Paul Pouliot. 

Plis body was swaying in little false 
starts; each time to stop, straining. It 
was as though an angel were puffing him 
forward and the claw of the Evil One 
holding him back. Suddenly he leaped 
forward and ran, shooting past me to the 
very edge of safety. 

Then Pouliot backed, and ran again, 
and when he came to the thin ice of the 
day before, he put his feet far apart and 
slid straight for the place where Jacques, 
whose struggles were growing less, had 
begun to slip deeper into the water. 

The force with which Paul Pouliot had 
started carried him to the edge of the thin 
ice, where Jacques had broken it: there 
he stopped himself and waited while one 
could draw a deep breath. I had come 
near enough to hear, in spite of the wind, 
a groaning and cracking from that dan¬ 
gerous spot where he stood. Even then I 
could not see what he meant to do, for it 
was certain that ten pounds more weight 
added to his own, would carry him 
through. 

But he had made his plan. He bent 
down with both hands held out, until 
they were a foot from the head of Jacques 
fils a Tobie. 

“Take hold and throw yourself up!” he 
cried. His legs set themselves far apart. 
His back, made strong by much use of the 
big ice-saw, straightened up quickly. 
Jacques, held by the wrists, was snapped 
from the water with sufficient force to 
send him sliding a dozen feet—within 
reach of my hand. He was saved. ■ 

But that instant of added weight 
against the soles of Paul Pouliot had 
driven him through the ice, which broke 
all around him, and he struggled in the 
water while the block to which Jacques 
fils a Tobie had held floated away. 

I cursed, m’sieu, meaning to pray for 
the little barber who was giving up his 
life, and flung myself out on my stomach 
with a plank under each arm. Just as 
the ice broke beneath me I saw the face 
of Paul Pouliot. He smiled! And went 

They had a bad time getting me out, 
those men of mine, for their wits had 
utterly left them. But for the plank, I 
might have stayed in the Saint-Laurent. 
Jacques fils a Tobie was sitting on the ice 
when I got my feet under me again. He 
was crying, for which I thought very well 
of him. I made him run ashore with me. 

Paul Pouliot, the Chicken, was not seen 
again. 

Thus, m’sieu, a man took great pains 
to save his life and then threw it away 
lightly, as one does a half-smoked ciga¬ 
rette. It seemed to me there was true 
greatness in being able to do that thing. 

• But it followed from the fact that he had 
lifted himself by the boot-straps of his 
soul. He was doomed to die well, if chance 
offered, from the moment when he con¬ 
quered himself. 


Barrett on Advertising 

OHN BARRETT, the genial head of 
the Pan-American Union in Washing¬ 
ton, was being heckled about his pro¬ 
pensity for self-advertisement. He took 
it in good part, but retorted: 

“The fellow who tries'to attract busi¬ 
ness without advertising, is like the 
fellow who throws his sweetheart a silent 
kiss in the dark. He knows what he is 
doing, but nobody else does.” 



Any Fruit 

Needs Puffed Grains 
As Shortcake Needs Crust 


Has anyone who reads this failed to try Puffed Wheat or 
Rice with fruit? If so, a surprise awaits you. 

Fresh fruit, like sauce, is better with a crust. 

That’s the reason for tarts and pies and shortcakes—to 
mix a cereal crust with fruit. 

With fresh fruit the way to do it is to mix Puffed Grains 
in the dish. Then you get the blend—a fragile, flaky, toasted 
crust that makes the fruit doubly-delightful. 

Almond-Flavored Bubbles 

Puffed Grains in the making get terrific heat. And that 
gives them a nut-like taste. 

They are steam-exploded—-puffed to eight times normal 
size. That makes them thin and crisp. 

Never was a crust so flaky, so porous. And never one with 
such fascinating taste. 


Puffed Wheat Ex s p ‘ 12c 
Puffed Rice 15c 

Com Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Modern housewives, more and more, are serving grain 
foods in this way. Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s 
process. Every food cell is exploded. The whole grains are 
fit*ted for easy, complete digestion. 

Puffed Wheat is 100 per cent of the wheat. White flour is 
but 40 per cent.' In Puffed Wheat, with its blasted food cells, 
every atom feeds. So with Puffed Rice. 

Make them more than breakfast dainties. Serve them in every 
bowl of milk. Let hungry children eat them dry like peanuts. 

There is no other way to make wheat or rice into foods that 
compare with these. 

Jhe Quaker Qate Company 

Sole Makers 
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Two Pages of W 


Sensational 
Sale of Dishes 


48'Piece Gold Monogram 
Dinner Set 

No. MK228. 48-Piece Gold Mono¬ 
gram Dinner Set. Never in your life have 
you had a chance to get Buchan elegant eet of 
dishes at such an nnheard of low price. Mail 
coupon right now—today. Send no money. 
We will at once ship you the complete set 
with your monogram initial in gold on every 


you think this the biggea 

you ever heard of and wis__ __ _ 

pay 50c in 10 days after dishes arrive and then 
50c a month until our special get-acquainted 
bargain price of $3.85 is paid. If you do not 
wish to keep them, return at our freight ex- 
e. Here is your opportunity to gratify 
wish to set your table with as exquisite 
• of diBhes as the heart of any woman 
Jesire. They are of splendid quality 
pure white Porcelain, decorated with gold 
bands and your own initial in gold on every 
piece. This is the very latest idea in dinner- 
ware decoration. 


Only the mammoth Hartman Home Furnishing 
Institution with its enormous $12,000,000 purchas- , 
ing power can afford to offer merchandise of th^ 
very highest quality at such unmatchable 
prices as here shown. Quality for quality, you'll 
will find our prices much lower than you can pos- ’ 
sibly buy similar goods for from any local dealer 
or mail order concern. This we absolutely guar¬ 
antee, and leave you to be the judge. And besides, 
we give you the easiest, most liberal credit terms 
ever devised. 

In order to convince you beyond all question of 
the absolute truth of these statements, we will 
send you any one of the bargains shown here 


Smashing 
Rocker Bargain 

” :re is a striking example of the wonderful bar- 
offered by the House of Hartman—the mammoth 


Only 504 Ir 


Unmatchable Rug Value IS?5$! 


.>12,000,000 Home Furnishing Institution that 
plying the household needs of over 2,000,000 homes 

No other similar concern in America has such an enor 
i-o controlB the entire output of as many factorit- 

to offer merchandise of the very highest quality 
ih eaej 


gggMMM Elegant “Fairpcrte” 
Seamless Brussels Rug 


HARTMAN 

Will Trust You 


how good and wc 


harmonize with any furnishings. The 
center medallion is featured with conven¬ 
tional semi-oriental designs in exquisite 
colors, while throughout the body are 
small figures. It is extra heavy and firmly 
woven of all wool and worsted yarns bn a 
heavy warp. AU.colors are guaranteed 


_ HU _‘ e Then_ 

- ~ „-jlf whether or not you wish to keep it. If you 

do, pay only 50c in 10 days after it arrives—and the bal¬ 
ance of our bargain price of only $9.58 at rateof only 75c 
per month. If you don’t say it’s the' biggest Rocker bar¬ 
gain you ever saw, just return it at the end of lOdaysat 
our expense. Order by No. MK242 in black imitation 
leather. Order byNo. MK243in Spanish imitationleather. 

—-Fr ame strongly built. Exposed parts 

“ -s&tfjaSi ^ >lr 


>pP°rtjriby9he> 




t 6 inches wide. This big 
nfort. Order by No. MK242in 
ition leather. Order by No. MK243 in Spanish imitate. 
. Price only $9.68. Terms: 60c in 10 days;balance 75c per 



Three Sizes. No. MK225. One of 

the most beautiful patterns ever woven. 
The handsome colorings ot rei. green. 


No Money In Advance 






tie balance in small monthly pay- 
under illustration, according to 
ronderf"l rv'i br-f-in and judge its 

-"If wildly at our risk. 

.$16.45—51.25 per month 


m 1 er. Price only $9.68. Terms: 60c m 10 days; balance 75c per month. ^ ^ % TT 3 • 

T9**wA* Smashing Heater Bargain 

iSPJw'v VrU mm Urgj&Jl JClLSISinigi? Just think what a wonderful heater this must be when we arc 

** willing to send it to you on such unheard of lib- 



Where else can you buy a steel range of this size, as solid¬ 
ly built, and such a wonderful cooker and baker as the famous 
Capital Regent for only $22.95? Yet that is all we ask for 
this splendid range provided that you are perfectly satisfied 
after you see and try it. We don’t ask you to send a cent in 
advance, give security, or even promise to buy it. Mail cou¬ 
pon and we will ship you the range. If you think it the grand¬ 
est cooking and baking range you ever saw, and you decide to 
keep it, pay only 50c in 10 days and balance of our special bar¬ 
gain price ($22.95 without reservoir, or $28.95 with reservoir), 
on terms given below. 

. Be sure to mail coupon at once and wc will ship you this magnificent range without 
the slightest obligation on your part to keep it. 

v— — ,J n’t buy a handsomer, more dursfble, finer cooking and baking 
ige than the “Capital” Regent, at anywhere near this low price. 
Mail coupon today and let us 6cnd you this magnificent range 
Sto ' for your free trial. No money in advance—only 50c in 
10 days if you decide to keep it. Otherwise, return it at our 
freight expense. Price, without reservoir, $22.95; only 50c in 
10 days; $1.75 per month. With 12 qt. reservoir, encased type, 
lift out porcelain tank, $28.95; 50e in 10 days; $2 per month. 

Send No Money—Just the Coupon 

Orderby; No. MK232 without reservoir or lo ^® t *^ l t JJf l f 1 f le ^f 

is in. wide by 19 inf deeg by lHn."high^is well 
■ 

it door below oven. Cast iron fire door, ash pit door 
Deiow. eoay constructed of polished blue steel. Firebox measures 111* in. 

6 in. Cooking top, without: 
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willing to send it to you on such unheard of lib¬ 
eral terms, without the slightest obligation on 
your part! ---i — — :n \ 

you wholl 
vance. 


of fuel it burns. See how it brightens up 
the room and what a cozy air of comfort 


and cheerfulness it gives to the home. 
Compare it with any heater you have 
ever seen costing twice as much. Use it 
as your own for 10 days and then, if you 
are positively convinced that it is the 
grandest heater bargain you ever saw, 

pay us only 50c in 10 days and the balance of our bar¬ 
gain price of only $14.85 at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


Vulcan Heater Bargain 


No. MK231. Inside diameter of fire pot, 
in.; diameter of body, 16 in.; height to top of urn. 
,;openingof feed door, 12x8in.;floor space, 21x21 
, The Hot Clast saves fuel and produces in- 
jnse heat. Air is admitted through hot blast tube 
and passes in and entirely around body of stove. 
The hot air mixing with gases and smoke as they 
rise, ignites.them, making perfect combustion— 


3 lavishly nickel trin 
Price $14.85. Nothi 


00 per month. 


HARTMAN Will Tr 






















































Your Initial 

yin Gold on Every Piece 

s set consists of 6 dinner plates: 6 breakfast plates; 6 cups; 6 saucers; fi 

Only 10,000 Sets 

mighty quick at this ridiculously low price, and when they are gone nc 
act at once. Probably never again will you have an opportunity to ge 
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hundred, Hartman’s, with a p 
We control the entire outputs 
try. That is why we can offei 
price actually lower than dealc 


Let this Rocker, itself, convince you how good and won¬ 
derful a bargain it really is. Send no money—just the 
coupon—and we will ship it to you at once. Then decide 
for yourself whether or not you wish to keep it. If you 
do, pay only 50c in 10 days after it arrives—and the bal¬ 
ance of our bargain price of only $9.58 at rate of only 75c 
per month. If you don’t say it’s the biggest Rocker bar¬ 
gain you ever saw, just return it at the end of lOdays at 
our expense. Order by No. MK242 in black imitation 
leather. Order by No. MK243in Spanish imitation leather. 

Rocker Bargain. Frame strongly built. Exposed parts 
neatly finished in imitation mahogany, nicely glossed. Uphol¬ 
stered in choice of black or Spanish imitation leather. Seat 

back 25 V in'. W Arms about B°iTCh'es wi!ie* This bi|] handsome 


L Order Direct 
From This Ad 


) quality fo 


Solid Oak, Correctly 
Finished Fumed 


No Money In Advance 


Two Pages of Wonderful Bargains 


1 d h th 

tin will you have an opportunity to get such a magnificen 

-”h easy terms. Even the Great House of Hartman, w 

its tremendous buying power, is seldom in position 
. You couldn’t begin to duplicate this set of aishes a 

Be sure to state the Initial you wish on your set. 


Sensational 
Sale of Dishes 

48-Piece Gold Monogram 
Dinner Set 

No. MK228. 43-Piece Gold Mono- 
Brant Dinner Set. Never in your life have 
you had a chance to set such an elegant set of 
dishes at such an unheard of low price. Mail 
coupon right now—today. Send no money. 
We will at once ship you the complete set 
with your monogram initial in gold on every 
piece. Be sure to state initial wanted. If 
you think this the biggest dinner set bargain 
you ever heard of and wish to keep them, just 
aonea un Pay50cinl0daysafterdishesarriveandthen 
had. So 50c a month until our special get-acquainted 
"—‘ —‘ bargain price of $3.85 is paid. If you do not 
wish to keep them, return at our freight ex¬ 
pense. Here is your opportunity to gratify 
your wish to set your table with as exquisite 
a set of dishes as the heart of any woman 
could desire. They are of splendid quality 
pure white Porcelain, decorated with gold 
bands and your own initial in gold on every 
piece. This is the very latest idea in dinner- 


iin^ 1 
ias- J 

youTf- 
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Only the mammoth Hartman Home Furnishing 
Institution with its enormous $12,000,000 purchas¬ 
ing power can afford to offer merchandise of thi 
very highest quality at such unmatchable lov 
prices as here shown. Quality for quality, you 1 
will find our prices much lower than you can pos¬ 
sibly buy similar goods for from any local dealer 
or mail order concern. This we absolutely guar¬ 
antee, and leave you to be the judge. And besides, 
we give you the easiest, most liberal credit terms 
ever devised. 

In order to convince you beyond all question of 
the absolute truth of these statements, we will 
send you any one of the bargains shown here 


without one cent in advance. No deposit—no 
C. O. D.—no security—no “red tape” of any kind. 
Just your request on the coupon below brings any 
one of these wonderful bargains to your home for 
your free examination. If perfectly satisfactory, 
pay only 50 cents in ten days after goods arrive 
and balance in small monthly payments as stated. 
Otherwise, return it at our freight expense. 
What greater confidence could we place in the 
quality of our merchandise? How could we give 
stronger evidence of the sureness we feel that 
the goods will please you? Put us to the test. 
Mail the coupon for the bargain you want right 
now—today. 


5-Piece Bed Outfit 

Greatest Bed Bargain Ever Offered 


Smashing 
Rocker Bargain 

Here is a striking example of the wonderful bar¬ 
gains offered by the House of Hartman—the mammoth 
.12,000,000 Home Furnishing Institution that is sup¬ 
plying the household needs of over 2,000,000 homes. 

No other similar concern in America has such an enormous buy- 
lg power—controls the entire output of as many factories—or is in 
position to offer merchandise of the very highest quality at such 
IW prices and on such easy terms. 

HARTMAN 

Will Trust You 


Only 504 In Ten Days 


...ink of it—this complete outfit—a 2-incb continuous post 
steel bed, springs, mattress and two pillows—all five pieces 
for only $12,981 You’ll be enthusiastic when you see it. and 
say it is the most wonderful bed bargain you ever beard of. 

No Advance Payment 

There i9 only one way for you to judge the real worth of this bed out¬ 
fit, and that is for you to Bet it up in your home and sleep on it. We feel 
so absolutely sure that you will be delighted with it and keep it that wa 

are willing to ship you the complete -* 

payment. If you are so well satisfies___ 

part with it, pay only 50c in 10 days after the outfit 
ance of our special bargain price of only $12.98 -* 
month. If you do not wish to keep f ' 

■=-“-~co Cod Outfit NO. MK234. r 


Unmatchable Rug Value 

ssag Elegant “Fairporte” 
Seamless Brussels Rug 

Three Sizes. No. MK225. One of 

the most beautiful patterns ever woven. 
' ’ e colorings of red. green. 

re wonderfully blended so as 

__with any furnishings. The 

center medallion is featured with conven¬ 
tional semi-oriental designs in exquisite 
colors, while throughout the body are 

-.. o - It is extra heavy and firmly 

wool and worsted yarns on a 


No Money In Advance 




er. Price only $9.58. Terms: 60c in 10 days; balance 75c per month, ^ »» g 

A- PomAa Smashing Heater Bargain 

SasPfwi V VS11 JL xG?EJIij| Just think what a wonderful beater this must be when we are 

V eOi, willing to send it to you on such unheard of lib- 


Where else can you buy a steel range of this size, as solid¬ 
ly built, and such a wonderful cooker and baker as the famous 
Capital Regent for only $22.95? Yet that is all we ask for 
this splendid range provided that you are perfectly satisfied 
after you see and try it. Y/e don’t ack you to send a cent in 
advance, give security, or even promise to buy it. Mail cou¬ 
pon and we will ship you the range. If you think it the grand¬ 
est cooking and baking range you ever saw, and you decide to 
keep it, pay only 50c in 10 days and balance of our special bar¬ 
gain price ($22.95 without reservoir, or $28.95 with reservoir), 
on terms given below. 

Be sure to mail coupon at once and wc will ship you this 
the slightest obligation on your part to keep it. 

0 handsomer, more durable, finer cooking and baking 

- -the "Capital” Eegent, at anywhere near this low price. 

Mail coupon today and let us send you this magnificent range 
for your free trial. No money in advance—only 60c in 
10 days if you decide to keep it. Otherwise, return it at our 
freight expense. Price, without reservoir. $22.95;only 50c in 
10 days; $1.75 per month. With 12 qt. reservoir, encased type, 
lift out porcelain tankj $28.95; 60c in 10 days; $2 per month. 

Send No Money—Just the Coupon 

Order by No. MK232 without reservoi-“- — 

by a simple turn of stove frank . 


feed is pyovided for putting in c 
11 in. high, is well built and bra< 


Just think what a wonderful heater this must be when we are 
willing to send it to you on such unheard of lib¬ 
eral terms, without the slightest obligation on 
your part! Mail coupon and we will ship it to] 
you wholly at our rick, without a cent in ad- 
”°nce. Then set it up, start a fire in it and 
see for yourself what a wonderful amount] 
of heat it gives out for the small amount^ 
of fuel it burns. See bow it brightens up 
the room and what a cozy air of comfort 
and cheerfulness it gives to the home. 
Compare it with any heater you have 
ever seen costing twice as much. Use it 
as your own for 10 days and then, if you 
are positively convinced that it is the 
grandest heater bargain you ever saw, 

pay us only 50c in 10 days and the balance of our bar- 
priceof only $14.85 at the rate of Sl.OQpermontb. 

Vulcan Heater Bargain 

No. MK231. Inside diameter of fire pot. Vote 
n.; diameter of body, 16 in.; height to top of urn. 
in.;opening of feed door. 12x8in.; floor space, 21x21 
in. The Hot Clast eaves fuel and produces in¬ 
tense heat. Air is admitted through hot blast tube 
and passes in and entirely around body of stove. 
The hot air mixing with- 1 1 -^ “ 


polished*bine steel T: ”- 

-- or. in> t 


_KlS_ 

irvoir, Z3 in. Dy in.; witn reservoir, 25 in. by 4 
id add to the attractive appearance of this elegant i 


Save Half Your 
Kitchen Work 

With This Up-To-Date 

Kitchen Cabinet 

Just mail the coupon below and 
we will send you, without one cent 
in advance, or the slightest obliga¬ 
tion on your part, a brand new 
Hartman Kitchen Cabinet, Com¬ 
plete and perfect in every feature, 
tor 10 day*’ free trial in your 
kitchen. Test it for 10 days at 
our risk, and if it proves its won¬ 
derful convenience and you feel 
that you couldn’t get along with¬ 
out it, simply pay only 50c in 10 
days and pay balance of our 
Special Bargain Price of $14.88 
in small monthly installments of 
$1 each. No references asked as 
others do—no C. O. D.—no delay 
or “red tape”—not even your Kitchen Cabinet Bargain No. MK224 

promise to keep the Cabinet. If This handy Kitchen Cabinet embodies every feature that can 

not perfectly satisfied at end of10 days’ J n th d “ Made° of kirn dn"d sofidVk withbclutiful 
trial, return the cabinet to U8 at our ex- pu Uen flat finish. Hardware is cfcopper, latest design. Height 
and not be out a penny. 63 in.; b-se top 42x26 in. Cnnf«in« 1 enttarv rirawrr? 1 hrond 

i liberal ofTer gives you the oppor- drawer; large cupboard spac< 

• • * • • • - ^ contains rolling p... --- 8L.- 

’’ ~ attached: c 






Wonderful Library Set Bargain 


. _ i mail order concerns buy in lots of from a dozen to i 
iractically unlimited buying power, buys in thousands, 
of several of the largest furniture factories in the coun- 
r you this elegant solid oak, three-piece Library Set at 
srs, themselves, would have to pay the manufacturer. 

, ..._„_„ .urself, without advance payment, that this is the grand- 

' est bargain ever offered. Mail us the coupon and we will ship the_ complete set 
promptly. Y/hen you receive it, examine it carefully and, if it is not just what you 
want, return it at our freight expense. If you are perfectly satisfied and decide to- 
keep it, pay or.ly 50c in 10 days— and the balance of our low bargain price of only 
$15.85 at the rate of only $1.25 per month. If you are net thoroughly delighted with 
this wonderful bargain sot—in fact, if there is the slightest sense of disappointment 
on your part after testing it for 10 days—return it to us at our freight expense. 


Swab 


nothing down, 60c in 10 days—balance $1 per month. 

Hartman’s Mammoth 
Bargain Catalog 

Whether you order one of these amazing bargains or not, by ell means send for Hartman’s 
Big Bargain Book. We can ship only one of eight bargains shown here to a family, but, when 
you get this mammoth catalog, you may order as many items as you please, all on Hartman’ 

Easy Credit Terms at bed-rock prices. This wonderful book contains over 8,000 bargains 
in everything for the home—Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, Sewing Machi 
Phonographs, Stoves, Ranges, Silverware, Chinaware, etc., etc. No matter 
Item you might select, you would find it the very highest quality ar.d at a — i - 
great deal lower than you could buy a similar article, even fer all 
anywhere else. And, when you order from Hartman, you can take practically 
your own time to pay. Our credit terms are positively the most liberal eve~ 
devised-and the Hartman $12,000,000 guarantee of perfect satisfac¬ 
tion stands behind your every purchase. Many pages of this wonderful 
Bargain Book are printed in colors, showing the articles exactly as they 
look. It is just like bringing the combined stocks of a dozen or more 
big city stores right into your home. By all means, let us send you youi 
free copy of this mammoth catalog. Write your name and address in cc 
pon and mail to us whether you order one of these bargains or not. 


No. M K229. This handsome three-piece Library Set is made of solid oak in fumed finish. Adams period 
f design. Table is uniaue in design, yet very practical and exceptionally durable in construction. The table 
top measures 38x26 inches. Stands 29 inches high, with large 7-inch connecting shelf. Legs cut from 2-inch 
stock, fitted with nickled slides; 6K inch center panel with artistic embossing; 4 inch apron trimmed with 
Adams Urn carving. Chair and rocker of solid oak with genuine quarter-sawed arms. Finish, 
trimmings and carvings match table perfectly. Chair 41 inches high; rocker C7 inches high; width 
26 inches; arms 4x21 inches; 19 inches between arms. Seats 19Kx20 inches, filled with wood fibre 
oported with 6 heavy steel springs resting on steel r*- 1 * m c s 

±s uphc’“ x — J ■*- J °--*- 1 * «-«*-**— 


•ise, ignites.them. 


HARTMAN 

FURNITURE AND CARPET CO.. 

3380 Wentworth Avenue CHICAGO. ILL 


__________mnel bars. Top slat 6 inches. 

Seats and backs upholstered in guaranteed Spanish imitation leather. 

Remember, you are not asked to send one cent in advance—no C. O.D.—no references asked 
-* 1 *-- Srnm to buy— no ‘red tape” of i “ ' " 


Mail Coupon 


Hartman Furniture and Carpet C ©. 3 

3 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

in □ opposite bargain wanted, fill in and mail coupon. 

























































































y In Advance 


’onderful Ba rgains 


without one cent in advance. No deposit—no 
C. 0. D.—no security—no “red tape” of any kind. 
Just your request on the coupon below brings any 
one of these wonderful bargains to your home for 
your free examination. If perfectly satisfactory, 
pay only 50 cents in ten days after goods arrive 
and balance in small monthly payments as stated. 
Otherwise, return it at our freight expense. 
What greater confidence could we place in the 
quality of our merchandise? How could we give 
stronger evidence of the sureness we feel that 
the goods will please you? Put us to the test. 
Mail the coupon for the bargain you want right 
now—today. 


Save Half Your 
Kitchen Work 

With This Up-To-Date 

Kitchen Cabinet 

just mail the coupon below and 
we will send you, without one cent 
in advance, or the slightest obliga¬ 
tion on your part, a brand new 
Hartman Kitchen Cabinet, com¬ 
plete and perfect in everyfeature, 
for 10 days’ free trial in your 
kitchen. Test it for 10 days at 
our risk, and if it proves its won¬ 
derful convenience and you feel 
that you couldn’t get along with¬ 
out it, simply pay only 50c in 10 
days and pay balance of our 
Special Bargain Price of $14.88 
in small monthly installments of 
$1 each. No references asked as 
others do—no C. O. D.—no delay 


5-Piece Bed Outfit 

Greatest Bed Bargain Ever Offered 

Here Is a bed combination outfit that yon couldn’t begin to 
buy anywhere else at anything like the price we ask. Just 
think of it—this complete outfit—a 2-incb continuous post 
’ bed. springs, mattress and two pillows—all five pieces 
nlv ST9.QRI Ymi’ll tiA Tuhpn voil See it. and 


No Advance Payment 

There is only one way for yon to judge the real worth of this bed ■ 
fit, and that is for you to set it up in your home and sleep on it. We 
bo absolutely sure that you will be delighted with it and keep it thi 
are willing to ship you the complete outfit without a cent of adi 

payment. If you are so well satisfied that you couldi. 

part with it, pay only 60e in 10 days after the outfit arri-- 

ance of our special bargain price of only $12.98 at the rate of $1.00 
month. If you do not wish to keep it, return it at our freight expens 
5*Piece Eed Outfit No. MK234. Complete outfit consists of full 2-inch 
tinuous post Steel Bed, artistically set off with 10 upright fillers and stunning r 
sive ornamental shells. Bed stands 53 in. high at the head .and comes in full 
4-6; three-quarter size, 4-0; and single size, 3-6. Your choice of White, Pea G 
lis Martin, Gold Bronze finish. One mattress having durable, soft r “ ~ 

• • -nm— »*»«itary and made of absolutely new i 

g, durably stitched and reinforced 


tie with re: 


springs. Price of complete com 
pieces, only $12.98. No money in 
in 10 days; $1.00 per month. 

Wonderful Library Set Bargain 

Where most dealers and even mail order concerns buy in lots of from a dozen to a 
hundred, Hartman’s, with a practically unlimited buying power, buys in thousands. 
We control the entire outputs of several of the largest furniture factories in the coun¬ 
try. That is why we can offer you this elegant solid oak, three-piece Library Set at 
price actually lower than dealers, themselves, would have to pay the manufacturer. 

We want you to see for yourself, without advance payment, that this is the grand¬ 
est bargain ever offered. Mail us the coupon and we will ship the complete set 
promptly. When you receive it, examine it carefully and, if it is not just what you 
want, return it at our freight expense. If you are perfectly satisfied and decide to: 
keep it, pay only 50c in 10 days— and the balance cf our low bargain price of only 
$15.85 at the rate of only $1.25 per month. If you are net thoroughly delighted with 
this wonderful bargain set—in fact, if there is the slightest sense of disappointment 
on your part after testing it for 10 days—return it to us at our freight expense. 


r “red tape’’—not even your Kitchen Cabinet Bargain No. MK224 

promise to keep the Cabinet. If This handy Kitchen Cabinet embodies every feature that can 
-ot perfectly satisfied at end of 10 days’ duSes^Mad? ot kirn ■driedjpUd 1 oakwithtecutiful 

(•iol wat-nrr* pnhinpi. to tin at OUT ex- * I 1„_ nrmnor lntootdpcir-n T-TrtrvLt- 
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, .atestdesign. Height 
3 cupboard space tor cooking utensils; closet with 

nothing dowuf GOcin 10 days—balance $1 per month. 

Hartman’s Mammoth 



Bargain Catalog 


Whether you order one of these amazing bargains or not, by all means send for Hartir 
Big Bargain Book. We can ship only one of eight bargains shown here to a family, but. whei 
you get this mammoth catalog, you may order as many items as you please, all on Hartman s 
Easy Credit Terms at bed-rock prices. This wonderful book contains over 8,000 bargains 
in everything for the home—Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, Sewing Machines, 
Phonographs, Stoves, Ranges, Silverware, Chinaware, etc., etc. No matter what 
item you might select, you would find it the very highest quality and at a price a 
great deal lower than you could buy a similar article, even fer all cash, 
anywhere else. And, when you order from Hartman, you can take practically 
your own time to pay. Our credit terms are positively the most liberal ever 
devised—and the Hartman $12,000,000 guarantee of perfect Baticfac* 
tion stands behind your every purchase. Many pages of this wonderful 
Bargain Book are printed in colors, showing the articles exactly as they 
look. It is just like bringing the combined stocks of a dozen c 
big city stores right into your home. By all means, let us send 
free copy of this mammoth catalog. Write your name and addi 
pon and mail to us whether you order one of these bargains or not. 

HARTMAN 

FURNITURE AND CARPET 

3880 Wentworth Avenue CHICil 


No. MX229. This handsome three-piece Library Set is made of solid oak in fumed finish. Adams period 
< design. Table is uniauc in design, yet very practical and exceptionally durable in construction. The table 
top measures 38x26 inches. Stands 29 inches high, with large 7-inch connecting shelf. Legs cut from 2-inch 
stock, fitted with nickled slides; 6M inch center panel with artistic embossing; 4 inch apron trimmed with 
8 Adams Urn carving. Chair and rocker of solid oak with genuine quarter-sawed arms. Finish. 

trimmings and carvings match table perfectly. Chair 41 inches high; rocker 37 inc'-— — :Jil - 

26 inches; arms 4x21 inches; 19 inches between arms. Seats 19Xx20 inches, filled ' 


wood fibre 


as others do—no security—no promise to buy—no “red tape*’ of any kind. Just the coupon 
brings this elegant set right to your home. You can then decide at your leisure as to whether 
or not you wish to keep it. 


St Mail Coupon 


Hartman Furniture and Carpet Co., 

1880 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 

an X in □ opposite bargain wanted, fill in and mail coupon. 
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Note the Doctor 

See How He Guards Against Germs 


These protections may be vital to you 
sometime._ 

B&B Adhesive Plaster is made for surgery, 


Note the doctor when he deals with 
wounds. Note how he makes sure of 
sterile dressings—how he keeps them 

Little wounds which you treat at 
home demand the same precautions. 
So does any first aid. A few infec¬ 
tious germs may breed millions. 

Keep on hand for instant use 
B&B Absorbent Cotton. 

B&B Bandages and Gauze. 
B&B Adhesive Plaster. 

Get the B&B products, because 
they are made to keep on hand, and 
because they are double-sure. 

B&B Cotton and Gauze are twice 
sterilized, once after being sealed. 
They are made under hospital condi¬ 
tions to meet hospital requirements. 

They are packed in protective 
packages. B&B Arro Cotton is 
packed in germ-proof envelopes. So 
is B&B Handy-Fold Gauze. None 
is unsealed till you use it. 

B&B Cotton also comes in Handy 
Packages. You nut off only what 
you want, leaving the rest untouched. 

Always call the doctoi 


aany lengths—10 cents up. 
B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators are made 
avice the usual strength. This makes them 
louble sure.^Simply light the wick and close 

it before occupying 


contagious disease. 


First Aid Book 
10 Cents 


electric shock, or any sort of poisoning, 
contains 128 pages. Send us 10 cents as 
dence of serious intent, and we will mai 
to you. Address First Aid Dept. 26. 

remember First Aid is only first aid. 



DOUBLE-SURE PRODUCTS 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 

Absorbent Cotton, Gauze, Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster, Fumigators, etc. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 

Makers of Surgical Dressings 


j 



OU PONT 
l&BRIKQJl 


RAYNTITE 

I TOP MATERIAL 

| Single texture. Light and strong. Sheds 
rater, like a dock’s back. Guaranteed one 
ir against leaking but built to last the life 
e car. Any top maker can supply it. 


A IS>m©y Day at Tlhe "Wlhtte House 

(Continued from Page 824) 


with their titles and dignity. If the 
writer is a doctor, he must be addressed 
as “My Dear Doctor.” If he has been 
a former member of Congress, his name 
must have prefixed to it the distinctive 
title, “Honorable.” If the letter is 
from a woman of prominence, it would 
never do to address her as “Miss” if 
she is really “Mrs.”, and vice versa. 

Consequently, the three secretaries 
must know right off the bat something 
about the histories of all the people who 
“count” in the nation or in their various 
states, communities or professions. They 
must know also something about the 
personal relations or the lack of personal 
relations between the President and each 
writer. In many cases, when either 
Tumulty or Forster or Brahany dictates 
a letter for the President’s own signature, 
he must know exactly how the President' 
is accustomed to addressing the man or 
woman in personal conversation. There 
are, by the way, only three men in the 
world whom the President calls by their 
first names. They are “Joe” Tumulty 
himself; Senator “Billy” Hughes of New 
Jersey, and “Tom” Pence, secretary of 
the Democratic National Committee. He 
calls Mr. McAdoo, his son-in-law, “Mac.” 

I asked Brahany how he and his asso¬ 
ciates found time to dictate or “indicate” 
the answers to the letters and telegrams. 

“We do it whenever we get the chance; 
a few minutes here, an hour there,” he re¬ 
plied. “We have to do it when we haven’t 
other things to do. Somehow, we seem 
to be able to keep the work of this sort up 

Curiosity as to the time found for dic¬ 
tation was prompted by observation of 
the time devoted to receiving callers. On 
a busy day in the White House offices the 
callers number easily 250 people. Every 
one of them talks to Brahany or Forster 
or Tumulty, or sometimes to two of them. 
They include all classes and conditions of 
life, politicians, private citizens, souvenir 
hunters, job seekers, self-elected advisers. 
There are delegations from states to urge 
a prominent man for appointment to a 
big job; delegations from cities to ask that 
the President speak in those cities; dele¬ 
gations from counties to request certain 
favors for those counties. 

Some of these high-hatted groups 
j either have to be ushered into the Presi- 
j dent’s office or have to have an appoint¬ 
ment made for them to see him later. 
The secretaries have to see them all and 
decide exactly which ones can be kept 
from taking up the President’s time with¬ 
out any subsequent disastrous political 
consequences. 

IV/JANY Senators and Representatives 
1V1 are satisfied to leave their affairs in 
the hands of Mr.Tumulty. The President 
has established his reputation in Wash¬ 
ington for the expeditious dispatch of 
conversations relating to patronage and 
political preferment. For this reason, if 
for no other, many of the statesmen figure 
j that they have a better chance for put¬ 
ting over their various requests by talking 
to the secretary or one of the assistants. 

Frequently, if a man, prominent in the 
business or political affairs of a state, in¬ 
sists on seeing the President, when , the 
President’s time is already taken up, one 
of the Sisyphus trio has to devote a lot of 
his time and a great deal of diplomacy to 
explaining the situation to the visitor. 
Incidentally, it requires real diplomacy to 
keep out of the President’s presence men 
and women who have made special trips 
to Washington for the sole and express 
purpose of seeing the President. 

Of all the men of any class whatever 
who call at the White House on business, 
the star performer in politeness and con¬ 
sideration is Senator J. Hamilton Lewis 
of Illinois. The Senator is an unusually 
busy and conscientious man. The wishes 
of his constituents are commands. And, 
since Illinois has a population worth 
bragging about, he frequently appears at 
the White House. 

“You really must excuse me for bother¬ 
ing you,” he generally begins his remarks 
to one of the trio, “but it seems to be my 
fate to have to bother people always. 
Particularly today, I have had to bother 
a great many people. I shall take up 
only a few seconds of your time, if you 
will permit me.” 

The type of man who uses up most 
time, is he who may be described as the 


second-rate or third-rate politician. He 
is at neither the top nor the bottom. He 
is, however, as a general rule, tremendous¬ 
ly impressed with his own importance 
and his own value. It is not often that 
he goes to Washington and has the 
opportunity to tell his story. When he 
does get the chance, he tells it in detail 
and at length. 

Gccasionally a sweet-faced old lady, 
dressed in the style of long ago, enters 
with timid mien and advances her re¬ 
quest. Generally, she is the grand¬ 
daughter of some great man, or the great- 
grandniece of some other much greater 
man. She has fallen on lean and hungry 
days, and the pride she feels in descent 
from the great, impels her to the belief 
that the government owes her a living. 
Naturally, she expects the President to 
set aside"the civil service regulations and 
to give her a position in the government. 
In passing, it may be remarked that some 
of the stories told by these dear old ladies 
have so impressed the secretaries and the 
President, that they have done what was 
asked. 

MECESSARILY, newspaper corre- 
1 ~ spondents are frequent (alltrs 1 \ c i v 
day at least twenty are in the White 
House offices. ' Sometimes there are as 
many as a hundred and fifty in one day. 
Usually, this larger number is reached 
only when some authoritative statement 
touching a great national or international 
question is to be issued by the President 
or Mr. Tumulty. 

When President Wilson first took 
office, he made it a rule to receive the 
corps of Washington correspondents 
every Tuesday morning at ten o'clock. 
When he returned to the Capitol last fall, 
however, he was too busy to keep up the 
practice, and he adopted the rule of see¬ 
ing a newspaper man only when an 
appointment had been made or. some 
special occasion arose. Since this change 
in his schedule, practically all the news 
that has come out of the White House has 
come through the secretaries. It is safe to 
say that Mr. Tumulty exercises a more 
powerful and a more widespread in¬ 
fluence on the news columns of the 
American press today than any other 
man in the United States. 

MOT long ago a bride and groom, having 
been married in Washington at ten 
o’clock in the morning, entered the White 
House offices at eleven. They approached 
Mr. Brahany, whose Irish heart, always 
responds nobly to the voice of romance. 

“We want to have our photograph, 
taken with the President today,” said the 
confused bridegroom, who bore a letter of 
introduction to the President from a 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee. “We want the photograph 
of the President and us to insure us 
happy lives and good fortune. We’d like 
to have it taken now.” 

Mr. Brahany ran his hand through his 
raven locks and thought desperately. At 
that moment the President was in con¬ 
ference with a member of the Cabinet 
and two Senators. Brahany had an in¬ 
spiration. Moreover, the President is 
somewhat of a busy man himself— 
always. 

“It’s impossible for the President to 
come out,” Brahany explained. “But 
that needn’t interfere with your plan. 
Mr. Tumulty represents the President in 
all things. He’s particularly fine in 
representing him for good luck. Have 
your picture taken with him.” 

And Tumulty, also Irish, relaxing his 
grasp on political matters, rushed bare¬ 
headed to the asphalt in front of the 
offices and was photographed with the 
bride and groom. 

Taking it by and large, Joe, Rudolph 
and Tom Sisyphus, laboring for the big¬ 
gest corporation in the world, the United 
States government, are the hardest 
worked men in the country while the 
President is in Washington. No corpora¬ 
tion in private business would think of 
putting upon three men the amount of 
work, the mass of detail and the varied 
responsibilities borne by this trio. The 
high tension under which they work, the 
mingling of complaints, requests and de¬ 
mands inflicted upon them by word of 
mouth and by wire, and the multiplicity 
of responsibilities they have to assume, 
make up a tremendous burden. 
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“Meadow sweet 
—Forest fresli 


G 


.Prize for best 7th Point Suggestions, 


The sweet sap of tropical 
Sapota Trees is boiled to a 
sterilizing heat. It is then 
strained carefully into clean, 
maple trays to cool. 


Two of Nature’s saps sweet¬ 
en your Sterling Gum. One 
is the sap of the Sugar Cane. 
The other is the pure syrup 
of Indian Corn. 


Too many men, when asked for an 
opinion, try to decide in favor of all par¬ 
ties concerned. 

lere are no new arguments in love 
politics. 

le wages of sin are paid by the 


I have noticed that when a man is 
economical, and saves money for a rainy 
day, Providence usually sends one. 


I sometimes think that people don’t, 
know any more after having had experi- 
than before. 


Town 

Sayings 

By Ed. Howe, of Atchison 
WHEN a man is discharged, his wife 
vv thinks it wa > because he was too 
honest to suit his employer. 


PALMOLIVE 

CLEA N LI NESS 

The radiant glowing “Palmolive” cleanliness which is the essential attribute of fastidi- 
us people has made this wonderful Palm and Olive oil soap the favorite everywhere. 
Its profuse, creamy lather is enjoyed daily by some 600,000 people— 

—Its pleasant perfume leaves no reminiscent hint of “soapiness.” 

The_ PALMOLIVE line includes PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO, which is pure liquid PALM- 


and SHAVING STICK, 
ts each for Shampoo, the two Creams and the Powder, 25 cents eai 

cured a complete stock, order direct, enclosing price of a 

B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO.. INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


The flavors are two. One 
is the sap of the Peppermint 
Plant. The other is the sap 
of the Cinnamon Cassia Bush. 


Throughout the making, a 
clean white glove covers every 
clean hand which comes any¬ 
where near the gum which 
later comes to you. 

Seven points of superiority 
make Sterling a better chew¬ 
ing gum: 

Point 1—Crowded with flavor 
Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 
Point 4—Sterling purity 
Point S—From a daylight factory 
’ Point 6—Untouched by hands 






Sterling 


A Few Left'Handed Orators 

17 VERY ONE knows how extremely 
*-* difficult it is to “break” a child or a 
grown person of the so-called habit of 
being left-handed. After experiments 
and systematic attempts that have cov¬ 
ered more than twenty years, made by 
experts, in the study and training of chil¬ 
dren, the result has led to the belief that 
the reason left-handed people are not 
good talkers, is because the power of the 
hands is intimately associated with the 
unfolding of the language sense, and that 
the cerebral centers which regulate lan¬ 
guage are located on the left side. 

In other words, that part of your brain 
which controls your speaking ability is in 
the left side of your head, in relation to 
the centers which regulate the control of 
your right arm and hand. And so, if this 
decision, made after a score of years of 
study, is quite correct, most of us have 
been wrong in supposing that a child be¬ 
comes left-handed solely through acci¬ 
dent or because it was allowed to use its 
left hand too much. Some are even so 
superstitious as to believe that if the first 
thing put in a baby’s hand is put in the 
left hand, the child will become left- 
handed, and vice versa. 

But now it seems that left or right 
handedness is really due to the develop¬ 
ment of the right or left side of the brain. 
Thousands of human skeletons have been 
carefully examined and this has demon¬ 
strated that in all cases where the right 
arm is better developed than the left 
there is evidence of a correspondingly i: 
creased development of the left side 
the brain. 

This is really not as complicated as 
seems. If the left side of your brain 
better developed your right arm will be 
stronger. It seems that it is the develop¬ 
ment of either one or the other sides of 
your brain that regulates the jptrength 

Speech being controlled in a section of 
the brain just on the left side, the result 
is logically that if your brain is 
developed on the right side your 
to talk eloquently is not so 
would be if the left side of your brain 
I were stronger. You are also inclined to 
I be left-handed with a stronger section 
the brain on the right side. Consequent¬ 
ly, left-handed people are not good 
I speechmakers. 


This Editor Had a Com 

A Curious Incident 

A magazine editor at one time re¬ 
fused the Blue-jay ads. 

He said that nothing could end 
- * gently and as quickly as 

went south to play 
If. Loose golf shoes 
brought a corn. He 
thought of Blue-jay, 
one night ap¬ 
plied it. 

The corn never pained again. In two 
days it disappeared. The next day he 
wrote his office to insert the Blue-jay ads. 

So with you. If you have a corn it 
proves that you are skeptical. But soon 
or late you are going to find out Blue-jay, 
as millions have already. 

Then your corns will go. And never 
again will you let a corn pain twice. 

Why not try it now? 

BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York Also Blue-jay 

Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Bunion Plasters 




Blue 


Ends Corns 


Wrinkles 


Powdered 

SAXOLITE 

solvecUn pt.^wi^chhazel; 




Hotel Richmond 

Modern Fireproof, centrally lo¬ 
cated, within three blocks of 
everywhere. European plan $1.50 
per day upward. Historic views 
of Richmond sent on request. 
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lj and with the same ( 
-.pair of glasses 
“ see distant objects? 

With KRYPTOK Glasses 
you can see far objects just as 
distinctly as you read the type on 
the printed page. Near and far 
vision in one solid lens. 
KRYPTOKS {pronounced Crip - 
tocks) enable you to adjust your vision 
from near to far— instantly. They end 
the bother of removing your reading 
glasses or fussing with two pairs. 

KRYPTOK 

GLASSES XI. 

THE ONLY INVISIBLE BIFOCAL 


or optician about KRYPTOKS 
Write for Booklet, "Eyesight Efficiency” 

It explains fully the convenience and attractive¬ 
ness of KRYPTOK Glasses for men and women who 



lohn Lewis Childs.Inc., FloralPark.N.Yo 


Power for You\ 

" " r ithin! Strength th ' 1 



W? ) Write for Free Book 

B Limtslrom, Smith Co.. 1100 S.Wabasli Are. Depl. 2476,Chicago 


JCHAMP SS838th Ave. NewyCk'city 


WANTED An iw 

RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 141, Washington, D. C. 


head of his companion and there was a 
confusion of overturned chairs as men 

irang up in anticipation of a fight. 

'eane noticed the girl’s face whiten in 
sheer dread of physical violence. It was 
all over in a moment, for the big, com¬ 
manding Van Goyt came running in to 
restore order, but Deane was afflicted 
by a sudden revulsion for the latent 
barbarity that was always sleeping under 
cover of the tinkling glasses and sobbing 
violins. 

“Why do you stay in a place like 
this?” he demanded impulsively. 

She looked at him curiously, and her 
young face became hard with a pitiless 
realism that made him seem like a 
romantic boy. 

“What do you take me for?” she 
said. “Do you think I’d stay here a day 
if I could get out of it?” 

For a moment he did not comprehend 
the real significance of the situation. 

“But why can’t you?” he said. 
“Sydney—any place—would be better 
than this. There are decent shows 
there that would give you a chance, and 
sooner or later you could get back 

A gleam of ironic humor flitted across 
her face. 

“Did you ever have to look twice at 
a dollar?” she asked dryly. “It would 
cost me a hundred-and-fifty to get down 
there, and I’ve got what I stand up in.” 

It was her tone even more than her 
words that showed him the naked 
reality of the situation. The repulsion 
he felt for the place with its colored 
streamers, its sensuous music, and its 
empty laughter, seemed merely trivial 
compared to her own. He thought about 
it that night as he stood leaning over the 
rails of the silent schooner listening to 
the plash of black, velvety water against 
the hull and watching the faint lights 
flicker from the shore. Now that he 
was leaving the East behind him, he 
could pierce its meretricious glamour 
and sec something of the cruel, stony 
heart that pulsed beneath. 

Cruelty was the essence of it, he felt; 
the ruling principle. It drugged men’s 
senses with its garish beauty and then 
fobbed them of all the codes of honor 
they had put between themselves and 
their appetites, turning them into 
bensts of prey. Once or twice in the 
girl’s eyes he had seen the fluttering 
fear of a hunted thing, and he could 
guess pretty well what it meant. Vague, 
misty plans swept through his mind 
and the necessity for action quickened 
the courses of his blood. 

_night Van Goyt was walk¬ 
ing up and down between the tables 
and something in the sour, suspicious 
look he gave Deane, strengthened the 
latter’s purpose. An hour later he said 
to the girl decisively: 

“It’s no use. I’m not going to go 
away and leave you among this crowd. 
My schooner is beating out in a day or 
two and I could give you a passage as 
far as Sydney.” 

She gave him a look of half-distrust 
and her breath seemed to catch for a 
moment in her throat. 

“You’re having a game with me,” 
she said. 

“I’m in dead earnest,” he reiterated. 
“I never was more so in my life. It’s 
for you to choose — no, I don’t even 
allow that. You’ve simply got to get 
out of this, and you can trust me.” 

She hesitated and then her hand stole 
across the table and touched his palm. 

“You’re white,” she said indistinctly. 
“That’s all I can say. ... But even if 
you weren’t, I believe I couldn’t help 
taking you at your word now.” 

Van Goyt, passing up and down the 
passage with his shaven chin creased in 
three folds on his chest, did not hear the 
words, but he was convinced that some¬ 
thing unusual was going on. In the 
depths of his soul he disliked Deane. 
The big, brusque American had never 
been a good customer until now, and it 
was not in the interests of the house that 
he should monopolize the same girl even¬ 
ing after evening. The commercial part > 
of his mind put the situation in definite 
terms, yet it was not of business alone 
that he thought. 

In the brain of the fat pianist the same 
vague suspicions were taking shape, but 
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a both men were lacking in imaginative 
energy and could not visualize the possi¬ 
bility of swift action. The schooner 
“Marquette” on which for three years 
Deane had lavished his money and his 
pride, was a faint blur on the skyline 
before either of them realized what had 
happened. Then when the Malay boy 
was lighting the Chinese lanterns in 
front of the canvas concert-hall, it be¬ 
came known that the American girl had 
gone for a row in one of the harbor 
dinghies and had not come back. 

That she was wise in her secrecy, was 
proved conclusively enough by the look 
on the faces of the two men when they 
learned the truth. Both were violent 
men, with large vocabularies and little 
power of restraint. But wrapped in 
Deane’s oilskins the girl was leaning 
over the rails of the poop, and looking 
through a haze of mist and flying spray 
at the receding lights, that for her were 
like the phosphorescence in some night¬ 
mare swamp from which she had escaped. 
A sharp, cold wind was rising, and the 
cordage creaked and rattled with the 
music of a cleaner and more vital world. 

Deane, standing by silently, his mind 
full of vague emotions, was suddenly 
aware of a convulsive movement of her 
shoulders. It was more than he could 
bear. Strung up all afternoon to a 
pitch of tensity, he had made up hit 
mind to keep aloof from her till port 
was reached, but now all resolutions 
were overwhelmed by the tide of feeling 
that swept over him. He put a pro¬ 
tecting arm around her. 

“Don’t!” she said jerkily, drawing 
away from him. 

In the dim light of the binnacle-lainp 
he caught a glimpse of her face. It 
was filled with that wild, frightened 
look that he had seen one night at Van 
Goyt’s, and now it cut him like a knife. 
.Then she took him, too, for one of the 
sleek, preying things she had so often 
encountered. 

“You don’t understand, girlie,” he 
said swiftly. “I’m not that sort of 
man. I love you; I want to protect 
you. There’s a Lutheran sky-pilot I 
know in a port three days from here. 
If you gave me the word, we could call 
in there and get things fixed up. Can’t 
you trust me?” 

She said a little bitterly, “ I might. 
But the trouble is, I’m married already.” 

To Deane the quiet words had almost 
the force of a hammer-blow. His 
breath caught with a snap in his throat. 

“And you didn’t tell me before?” 

Her face had become blank and life¬ 
less, denuded of all expression. 

“I ought to have,” she admitted, 
“but I know men. And I wanted to 
get away from here.” 

It was the frank realism of her atti¬ 
tude that checked any indignation that 
might otherwise have welled up in 
him. The world she had moved in had 
taught her a bitter kind of wisdom. 

“And you thought I’d have acted 
differently, if I’d known?” 

“I wasn’t sure,” she said. “I didn’t 
want to take risks. Would you have 
done all you’ve done for me, if I’d 
sported a wedding-ring?” 

The directness of the question caught 
Deane in a weak spot. 

“I mightn’t have let myself love you,” 
he evaded. 

“That’s just it,” she said. “I didn’t | 
want to hurt you—but I wanted you to 
get interested. Women don’t get a 
proper chance to be straight with men— 
not in the East here.” 

She sat down on a bollard, resting her 
chin in her hands, and there was some¬ 
thing very pitiful about her drooping 
figure. Deane was conscious that he 
had never loved her so deeply as at that 
moment. There was a long silence 
between them. 

“Where were you married?” he asked 
at last, gently. 

“Up at Singapore,” she said. “I’d 
been nearly two years in the East then, 
and engagements took more chasing 
every month, and I was tired. But I 
oughtn’t to have married the man I did.” 

Deane’s face was set hard, and only 
his eyes showed his softness. 

“I don’t blame you,” he muttered. 

She stirred slightly. 

“You wouldn’t if you knew what I’ve 
gone through,” she said bitterly. “The 



Make Your Hair Beautifully 
Wavy and Curly Over Night 

Try the new way—the Silmerine way— 
and you’ll never again use the ruinous 
heated iron. The curliness will appear 
altogether natural. 

Liquid Silmerine 

is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Serves also as asplen- 

bottle . 6 Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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The Game of the Hour- 

Meeting a World’s Demand 




Health Looks—Comfort 



DRESSMAKING 

Learn at Home—New, Easy Method 



Good* Evening 
Alma! 

—meaning Alma Go, a dainty- 
stenographer, full of Go — 
when her day’s work is Oliver. 
What is a Karat? 
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Stop Using a Truss 



Do Away with Steel 
and Rubber Band 
That Chafe and Pinch 

A feeling of comfort; 
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skin. 
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ter surface is self-adhesive so pau cannot sn 
out of place or press against bone and chafe tl 

_ Most comfortable to wear as there are r 

straps, springs or buckles attached. 

Soft as Velvet 
Easy to Apply—Inexpensive 
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_ My Magazine “Investing for Profit” . 
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man was a brute. 1 didn’t find out till 
I got home to his plantation. He drank 
morning and night, but lif-t was more 
bearable when he was hopelessly drunk. 
I couldn’t stand it more than a month.” 

Two small veins stood out on Deane’s 
forehead. A light was beginning to 
break in upon him. 

“And you were frightened of him 
finding you at Van Goyt’s?” 

“I was frightened of every boat that 
came in,” she said. “Your boat, too.” 

“H’m,” he said. “You needn’t have 

“Needn’t have been?” she repeated, 
“Why, what do you mean?” 

“He’s dead,” said Deane laconically. 

She looked up at him and the old dis¬ 
trust came back to her face. 

“Why are you saying that now?” she 

“It’s the truth,” he replied. “You 
were Faguet’s wife. Isn’t that so?” 

She rose to her feet. 

“How did you know?” 

“You’ve told me all but the name,” 
he said. “We’ve called in at his place 
twice a year with supplies ever since 
I’ve been on this coast. And a month 
ago we called in for the last time. I’d 
always expected to find him lying dead 
on his veranda some day, and so I 
didn’t get a shock. Vou’ve got no 
reason to shed tears over him, either.” 

It was not the whole truth, but it was 
as much as he could tell her. She was 
silent, but the life seemed to come back 
gradually to her figure and her face. 
From the bridge where the bullet-headed 
mate was walking up and down with his 
hands thrust deep in the pockets of his 
reefer jacket, came the sound of a bell 
striking the hour, and half-way up the 
mast the musical clang was answered 
by the faint voice of the lookout: 

“All’s well.” 

Deane glanced swiftly at the girl, but 
she was looking down at the dark water. 
Somehow the past seemed a blurred and 
negligible thing to him as he stood by 
her side feeling the pleasant life of his 
own boat beneath his feet. His arm 
stole back to her waist again protect- 
ingly. There were no words spoken, 
for there was no need of words. 
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Things You Should Knowj 
About Mosquitos j 

I ""THE eggs of the mosquito are laid in 
1 water and hatched in a few days. 

In from five to ten days, the larvae, 
commonly called wrigglers, change to the | 
pupa stage. 

Two or three days later, the skin splits 
and the full-grown mosquito creeps out. 

The number of eggs laid by a single 
mosquito varies from fifty to four hun¬ 
dred. 

The common mosquitos lay their eggs 
in quiet or stagnant, fresh water, in a 
tomato-can, a hole in a tree, a tub in the 
cellar, or a quiet pond. 

Mosquitos live several weeks, and 
some of them hibernate in the house all 
winter, to begin laying eggs early in the 
spring. 

The common mosquito flies only a few 
hundred yards from its breeding place. 

And to protect yourself against this 
troublesome and dangerous pest, remem¬ 
ber these valuable hints: 

Do away with all stagnant water about 
the place; mosquitos cannot breed with¬ 
out water. 

Remove tomato-cans, broken bottles, 
old buckets, or anything of a similar na¬ 
ture which may catch rain water. 

Examine eave spouts and exposed 
drains in search of standing water. 

Empty the water from vases, basins, 
and similar out-door receptacles, at least 
once a week. 

Water-barrels, cisterns and the like, 
may be covered with fine wire screen. 

Permanent standing water should be 
covered with coal oil. The oil must make 
a thin film over the entire surface, pre¬ 
venting the wrigglers from coming to the 
surface to breathe. This is the only way 
to kill them. One ounce of oil will cover 
fifteen square feet of water. 

Place gold-fish, minnows and sun-fish 
in watering troughs, lily ponds, or foun¬ 
tains. They will eat the wrigglers. 

To rid the house of mosquitos, fumi¬ 
gate it with sulphur or pyretrum powder. 
It will stupify them. When they fall to 
the floor, they should be swept up and 
burned. 

Pyretrum powder burned out-of-doors 
will keep mosquitos away. 


Expectant Mothers Need 
Strength and Vigpr 


r there is a time in a woman’s 
life when her health and vitality should be 
built up to the 
highest point, it 
is just before 
baby comes. The 

perfect nutrition 
and the main¬ 
taining of nerv¬ 
ous poise are also 
important pro¬ 
visions for the ap¬ 
proaching ordeal 
of happy, healthy 
motherhood. 



Additional Nourishment is 
Required at This Time 

The expectant mother must in many in¬ 
stances have additional nourishment not 
supplied by ordinary foods. She also needs 
plenty of sound, refreshing sleep at this criti¬ 
cal period. Frequently sound sleep is not 
possible because of impaired digestion and 
nervous debility. It is on that account that 
Pabst Extract,The“ Best” Tonic is such an aid 
to happy,heal thy 
motherhood. 

Pabst Extract is 
nothing but the 
extract of select- 
ed hops and 
choicest barley 
malt fortified 
with calcium hy- 
pophosphite and 
iron pyrophos¬ 
phate. It bears 
the endorsement 
of thousands of 
physicians. 

This liquid food is welcomed and retained 
by the weakest stomach and stimulates the 
digestive fluids. That is why Pabst 
Extract creates a desire for and aids the 



assimilation of the extra supply of food called 
for by the double burden of motherhood. 
The lupulin of hops has a soothing effect 
on the nerves. -It quiets and strengthens 
them and promotes sound sleep. 

An Ideal Preparation for 

Nursing Mothers 

Pabst Extract 
is particularly 
beneficial to 
nursing mothers 
because it seems 
to act directly 
upon the lacteal 
glands — stimu¬ 
lating and sup¬ 
porting them. 

Also the rich, 
strength-giving 
food elements of 
barley malt, 
combined in just 
the right proportions with the tonic proper¬ 
ties of hops, helps wonderfully in restoring 
the mother’s physique to a normal, healthy 
state. Pabst Extract is also recommended 
for insomnia, anaemia, overwork, nervous¬ 
ness, dyspepsia, old age and for convalescents. 

Order a Dozen Bottles From 



Your Druggist Today 



glassful before each 
and just before re 
tiring. You will be 
surprised how 
rapidly it will <e 
strengthen you and 
build up your entire 
system. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 

lp3u I know because I was Deaf and had 
Head Noises for over 30 years. Myinvis- 
TBi il>le anti-septic Ear Drums and Method 
W of Self Help restored m.y hearing: and 
rSstopped Head Noises, and have done the 
■r same thing for hundreds of others. My 

^ WJ Prums are “Unseen Comforts.” 
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